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I COMMUMTy COLIHJES AOT) AREA. TECHEICAL SCHOOIS 



VORHIES^ RALPH M, Status and Role of the Non-Transfer Agricultural 
Education Program in California Junior Colleges. Dissertation, Ed.D., 1964 
University of Missouri, Columhia, Missouri. 

Pu^ose. — The purpose of this study was to determine the past, present, 
and future role of the Junior college in providing non-transfer agricultural 
education in California. 

Method. — The descriptive research method was used. Information was 
collected in the folloiTing ways: (l) By an interview schedule filled out 

while visiting Junior college personnel, (2) By an inquiry form mailed 
to 201 former students who entered college in 1959^ (3) By a form sent to 

employers of cooperating former students, (4) By information sheets sent 
to deans of agriculture at state colleges. 

Findings. — Agriculture has heen included in' offerings to California 
Junior colleges from their Beginning in 1910# Nineteen of the 70 Junior 
colleges in the state tau^t some agriculture in 1963* 

Only about one- fourth of the students surveyed had finished the two- 
year agriculture course in Junior college. Financial considerations were the 
most frequently listed reason for withdrawal. Nearly 8o percent of the stu- 
dents had a rural Background and about one-half of them had vocational ag- 
riculture in high school. 

Most of the courses taught in the agricultural programs the Jim- 
ior colleges are designed for transfer students. Agricultural technician 
training was initiated recently By two of the larger agricultural depart- 
ments in California Junior colleges. This training is terminal and de- 
signed to fit students for Jobs in related agricultural fields. The cur- 
ricula are offered in additon to the regular transfer com*ses, 

A study of the employment history of the former students showed about 
one-fourth to be self-employed. Of the other three-fourths, approximately 
one- third are in production agriculture, another third in non- agricultural 
areas, and slightly less than a third in occupations related to agriculture. 

The opinion survey of employers showed that JO percent would hire more 
two-year agricultural trainees from Junior colleges. Most of them felt the 
en^)loyees had benefited from the training. Most of the students felt that 
their college training had helped them advance faster and farther on their 
Jobs than they could have otheriTise. Half of them felt that a four- year 
degree would have been more helpful. 

Terminal curricula in agriculture are offered at only three of the 
four-year colleges in California, i.e., Fresno State, Chico State, and at 
the San Luis Obispo campus of California State Polytechnic College. The 
latter has the largest enrollment, and it also has the largest number of 
specialization areas. Animal husbandry is the most popular major in agri- 
culture at all three of the four- year colleges. The a(3mission req'uirements 
and costs at the state colleges are hi^er than at the Junior colleges. 
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SNEPP^ lUEIL OWEInr. Agricultural 0|’fc'^ings in Coimnunity Colleges ; i i. 
in the United States. Dissertation, Eh.D,, 1963^ The Ohio State University. 

2kh library, Mae Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

^rpose.— The major purpose of the study ms to propose an initial post 
secondary program in agriculture at the community college level for Ohio. In 
accomplishing the major purpose, selected aspects of agricultural programs in 
public junior colleges in the United States were identified, opinions concern- 
ing desirable programs in agriculture were secured from persons engaged in 
agricultural programs at community colleges and implications and guidelines 
for agricultural programs in community colleges were developed. 

Method.— A listing of public community colleges with agriculture offer- 
ings was compiled and a sample of 161 colleges drawn, equal to 69 percent of 
the total listing. Responses to a comprehensive mail questionnaire were received 
from 72 percent of the sample. Additional data was secured from hh- of the 50 
State directors of vocational education. 

Findings. — Two types of conclusions were drawn, the first based upon 
the existing situation as reported, the second based upon the respondents’ 
opinions of the most desirable agricultural programs in community colleges. 

While 30 percent of the public junior colleges listed agriculture as a curricula 
offering, they were in effect offering pre- agriculture. Transfer and terminal 
technical programs enrolled 80 percent of the agricultural students. Adult 
education programs in agriculture were nearly non-existant. 

Agricultural enrollments in the majority of junior colleges were less 
than 50 students. However, 25 percent of these colleges had agricultural 
enrollments over 100 students. The most comprehensive agricultural programs 
were found in these colleges. State funds were used for capital costs by 
90 percent of those repoirting while operating costs were met by a combination 
of state and local funds and student tuition. 

The major problems in establishing and operating agricult'ure programs in 
junior colleges were those of attaining public understanding and adequate finan- 
cial support. ^Agricultural programs in junior colleges should include transfer, 
terminal-technical, vocational, and a,dult education curricula. 

Twenty-one guidelines w .e formulated to provide direction for the 
development of agricultural programs in community colleges. 




II CUERICULUM STUDIES 




BEEKS^ JOHN C, Pre-College Ex5)eriences as Preparation for College Courses 
in Agronamy. Dissertation, Ed.D., 1964, University of Missouri. 117 
Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Purpose.— The purpose of this study -was to determine the knowledge of 
agronomy possessed by entering freshmen in the College of Agrictilture at the 
University of Missouri. An additional purpose was to determine if agricultural 
experiences had an effect on knowledge of agronamy, and if the knowledge was 
sufficient to justify granting credit by examination. 

Method. — A testing instrument was constructed consisting of 100 multi- 
ple choice items, each with four alternatives. The instrument was divided 
into two similar sections. One was over material presented in the course. 

Field Crops I, the other section was over material used in Introduction to 
Soil Science. 

The testing instrument was administered in the required course, Agricul- 
ture in the Economy, during the years 1962 and I963. A total of 310 usable 
answer sheets were obtained. This population was grouped into ten categories: 

S i) Those with vocational agriculture 
2) Those without vocational agriculture 

1 3) Those with 4-H 
h) Those without 4-H 
5) Those with farm experience 
6) Those without farm experience 
(7) Those with vocational cigriculture but no 4-H 

! 8) Those with 4-H but no vocational agriculture 
9) Those with no agricultural experience 
(10) Those with one or more of the agricultural experiences. 

Findings. — (l) Students ifithout agricultural experience had signifi- 
cantly higher means on the School and College Ability Test than those with 
agricultural e2q)erience. (2) Students with more than one year of vocational 
agriculture were better prepared in agronomy than those students without such 
experience. (3) Students with more than one year of 4-H experience were 
better prepared in soils but not necessarily better prepared in field crops. 

(4) Students who had lived on a farm for more than two years were better 
prepared in agronomy than students without this experience. (5) Students 
with experience in vocational agriculture but no 4-E, were better prepared in 
agronomy than students than students with 4-H but no vocational agriculture. 

(6) Students XTith any one of the experiences in agriculture were better 
prepared in agronomy than students with no experience in agriculture. 

(7) About 48 percent of the former students of vocational agriculture scored 
above 70 percent on the examination# Nine percent of non- vocational agriculture 
groups scored above 70 percent. (8) Thirty-ei^t percent of those students 
with farm experience scored above JO percent. on the examination compared to 
about six percent of the non- farm group. (9) Students with agricultural 
experiences appear to have less ability than students without agricultural 
experiences as measured by the School and College Ability Test. (lO) Despite 
lower college abilitsr^ students with agricultural experiences are better pre- 
pared to participate in the basic courses of agronomy than students without 
such experiences, (ll) A substantial number of students have demonstrated the 
ability necessary to be granted credit by examination if such a program were provided# 
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TRAMMEL, JOE ALLEN. Criteria to Use in Selecting Content for a Vocational 
Agriculture Curriculum and Determining the Grade in Which the Material Should Be 
Tau^t. Hhesis, M*A., 196k, University of Minnesota. 1^4 p.. Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of Minnesota, St. Paul*, Minnesota. 

Purpose. — To test the use of selected criteria in determining the curri- 
culum content for vocational agriculture and employ the use of other criteria to 
determine the grade or grades in which to teach the curriculum materials. 

Criterion used to select curriculum content were as follows: (l) Frequency 

of use, (2) Geographic universality, (3) Universality in time, and ( 4 ) 
Cruciality. The following criteria were used to determine the grade or grades 
in which the curriculxmi materials should he taught: (l) Frequency of use, 

(2) Chronology, ( 3 ) Simple to complex or complexity, and ( 4 ) Ginicialityo 

Method. — A questionnaire was mailed to vocational agriculture instructors 
teaching in^local departments who had served as instructors for student teachers 
during the years I96I-62, 1962-63^ and 1963 - 64 . Questionnaires were also sent 
to the officers of the Minnesota Vocational Agriculture Instructors Association. 
Names were then selected at random from other vocational agriculture departments 
in the state. 

The questionnaire was developed hy listing jobs, skills, and problem 
areas related to each of seven enterprise areas of instruction. The areas were 
sheep, beef, dairy, swine, small grains, forage crops, and soils. A 
questionnaire for each enterprise was developed and sent to fifteen instructors. 

A total of 105 questionnaires were mailed out. 

Findings. — The plurality of the respondents indicated that subject matter 
items from the seven enterprise areas, (sheep, beef, dairy, swine, small grains, 
forage crops, and soils),.- would be included in their curriculum as determined 
by the criterion Frequency of use. 

Geographic universality. Universality in time, and Cruciality, in that 
order, were then selected most often as the rationale for including subject 
matter in the curriculum. Some of the respondents indicated that a few 
subject matter items should not be included in the curriculum. 

The plurality of the respondents indicated that the enterprises would 
be taught in Agriculture II because of Frequency of Use. Many of them indi- 
cated that certain phases of each enterprise would be taught in other years 
as well as in Agriculture II. 

Conclusions are that each teacher must determine the items worthy of 
inclusion in the curriculum and apply the criteria for deteimining the year 
or years in which to teach the material in the light of the local situation. 
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MCCREIGHT, DOKA.IJ) EUGENE. Evaluation of Curricular Areas ia Animal 
Science for Non-Farm Students of Vocational Agriculture. Thesis, M.S* 1964, 
Ohio State University. 85 p. Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

]^rpose.“- The purpose of this study was to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of areas and units of instruction in agriculture for non-farm high 
school students enrolled in vocational agriculture. Such information was 
considered needed and useful in curriculum development on a state, or local 
level, as well as for the beginning teacher who would lack an extended 
knowledge of employment situations and experience upon which to rely for 
guidance. Determining grade level and time: allotted to such animal science 
curricular offerings for non- farm students were set forth as other objectives 
of this study. 

MeWiod. — The questionnaire was selected as the most feasible method 
of contacting a rather large nimber of teachers who enrolled numerous non- 
farm students distributed over the state of Ohio. Seventy- five teachers 
were asked to evaluate areas and units in terms of importance and appropriate 
grade level. The writer personally handed each questionnaire to the 75 
selected respondents who met the qualifications of having non- farm students 
enrolled in their departments of vocational agriculture. Seventy- five 
questionnaires were completed and returned for tabulation. 

Findi^r^s. — Teachers rated the traditional animal science areas 
including "dairy", "beef", "swine", "sheep", and "poultry" as needing 
at least "considerable importance" for non- farm students. Units of study 
related to buyiriig, selling and using products indicate need for increased 
emphasis for non- farm students. 

"Horses", "insects", "dogs", and "rabbits" rated the highest of 
additional curricular areas to be included for non- farm students. Units of 
these areas needing the greatest emphasis were "breeds", "identification", 
"characteristics", "commercial use", "feeding" and "training". 

The ninth grade was rated as most adapted level for instruction of the 
technical aspects of animal science curricular areas and units. Two semesters 
were considered best for allotted time for such instruction. 



STx»-.lIING, JOHN TULL. A Study of Integrating Biological Principles with 
Instruction in Vocational Agriculture. Dissertation, Fh.D., 1964, The 
Ohio State University. l46 p. library. The Ohio S%te University, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

^rpose. — The purpose of the study was to deteimine the feasibility of 
integrating biological principles with instruction in vocational agriculture 
at the high school level in Ohio. 

Method. — The general procedures employed in the study included the 
selection of fifteen pilot schools and eight control schools. The teachers in 
the pilot schools integrated the teaching of biological principles into their 
teaching in solving agricultural problems. The teachers in the control schools 
conducted a traditional program without any change from the usual methods used 
in the Ohio vocational agriculture program. A pre- and post-test were given 
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fco each group and the test results were analyzed to determine the difference in 
ac^evement between the pilot and control group. The tests included were: 

Ifental Ifetoity, Agricultural Achievement, Biology Achievement, and 
Interest Inventory. A subjective evaluation was accomplished throu^ the use 
of a q.uestionnaire to secure teachers* opinions. 

Findings.— Students in the pilot schools showed significantly greater 
gain on all tests between pre- and post- test at either the .01 or 0‘S 
confidence level. * ^ 

There was negative correlation between student age and achievement in 
o ogy. The older students showed less gain in biology than younger students. 

The number of principles tau^t was the most important factor influ- 
encing change in achievement in biology. 

Teachers* evaluation concerning the escfcent to which students were able 
to transfer understanding of the principles in solving other agricultural 
problems was very favorable. Eighty percent of the teachers checked "some" 
concerning the students* ability to transfer ^understanding and the remaining 
twenty percent checked very well." ^ 

The teachers* evaluation also indicated that the biological principles 
approach made vocational agriculture more challenging to students bv Plac- 
ing more en^hasis on why rather than so much how. 
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III EDUCATIOimL ASPIRATIONS, EXPECTATIONS, AND GUIDANCE 



BENTIEX, RAEPH R, Fsotors Influencing the Vocational Choices of 
Agriculture College Freshmen. Staff Study, I963. Studies in Education 
No. k, 51 P» Department of Education, Purdue University, lafayette, Indiana, 

^rpose, — To investigate the influence of selected factors on the 
vocational choices of freshmen agriculture college freshmen in seven midwest 
universities. 

Method, — Students completed a questionnaire hy indicating whether 
each of 3^ factors influenced them "a great deal , " ■'^little, " or "not at 
all," (1) in their choice of agriculture as a career, and (^) in their 
choice of a field of specialization in agriculture. Also, the students 
were asked to select five of sixteen factors they "believed to he most impor- 
tant in a joh. 

The data, obtained from 15^0 students were categorized hy (l) univer- 
sity, (2) years of experience in selected activities, and (3) field of 
specialization in agriculture. Chi-square was used to determine whether 
there were significant differences among the responses of students as cate- 
gorized and percentages were computed to show the relative amount of influence 
students in the various categories attributed to each of the selected factors. 

Findings,-- The findings of this study, regarding the amount of influ- 
ence selected factors had on agriculture college freshmen with r espect to : 
first their choice of agriculture as a career; second their choice of a 
field of specialization in agriculture; and third regarding the factors 
they believed to be most important in a Job, may be summarized as follows: 

1, In general, factors influencing most agriculture college freshmen 
with respect to their choice of agriculture as a career, likewise 
influenced most students with respect to their choice of a field of 
specialization in agriculture. 

2, Persons influencing the largest percentage of freshmen were fathers, 
mothers, 'teachers of agriculture, and friends* 

3, Significantly more freshmen were influenced by teachers of agri- 
culture than by any other professional person, 

4, The factors influencing most freshmen were categorized as "Work 
and Farm Experiences," and "Vocational Factors." 

5, In general, the more esqperience agriculture college freshmen have 
had in vocational agriculture, FFA, and 4-H Club, the more influence 
they attributed to teachers of vocational agriculture, vocational 
agriculture, FFA, and 4-H Club, 

6, When student responses, regarding ; the relative influence that each 
of the 36 factors had on their choice of agriculture as a career , 
were categorized by universities significant chi-square differences 
were found for six and twenty-two factors at the ,05 and ,01 levels 
respectively. 
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7. When student responses, regarding the relative influence that each of 
the 3 d_ factors had on their choice ^ a fiel d of specialization in 
^i_culture, were categorized hy universities significant chi-square 
differences x/ere found for eight and fourteen factors at the *05 

.01 level respectively. 

8. 0ppo2rbunity factors selected "by more than 4o percent of the freshmen 

as one of five most important factors in a joh, in order of impor- ^ 
tance are as follows : "to earn money, " "to use your owi ideas, " 

for continuous employment, " "to be your own boss, " "to do a 
variety of work, "to do good for others," and "for advancement." 

9. Student responses by universities, with respect to factors selected 
as one of five most important in a job, were significantly differ- 
ent for nine of the sixteen opportunity factors. 



LAYMAH, ELMO TERRY. The Vocational Education Choices of Ei^th Grade 
Boys in the Urbana Schools. Field Study, MoE„, 1964, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 50 p. Agricultural library. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

topose,— The purpose of the study was to determine the vocational 
choices of eighth grade boys enrolled in the Urbana Junior High School during 

and to identify some selected factors which affected 
their choices. The factors studied included the father's occupation, the 
education level of the parents, and the students ability level. 



Method.— Tv 70 questionnaires were developed throu^ the efforts of the 
writer along with the assistance of the Guidance Division of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, and with materials provided by the Pittsburg Public Schools. 



nr, q^stiomiaire was given to the ei^th grade boys by the v/riter 

on May 27, 1964 « The second questionnaire was sent to the parents on Mfev 22nd 
and ^s returned on Jfe-y 25th and Jfey 26th. Eighty- seven percent of the boys 
in the ei^th grade completed usable questionnaires and 45 percent of their 
parents completed questionnaires that could be matched with the sons* 
questionnaires . 



^ number of the findings were similar to those found in 
other studies. For example, approximately 71 percent desired vocational 
education while in high school. The vocational education choices of the 
respondents were centered in the areas of agriculture, drafting, electricity 



4.^. factors affecting the vocational choices were similar to 

those of other studies also. Only 38 percent of the students chose the same 
occupation as their father. Another factor that has been studied some in 
the past the educational level of the parents, or in other words, the 
^o^t of forml education completed by the parents. The percent of students 
anting vocational education was higher among those whose parents had the 




mMm 
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highest level of education with 89*9 percent of this group wanting vocational 
education. Boys whose parents had Just attended hi^ school had only 42.2 
percent of their group desiring vocational education. 

An area not considered in most past studies was the intelligence level of 
the students. .Not only were those students whose intelligence rating was 
highest the most consistant in their ability to make choices, but they also 
expressed more interest in vocational education than did the students of lower 
intelligence levels. 



McNUTT, RICHARD CLINTON. A Study of the Aspirations and 
Expectations of Licking County, Ohio,. Vocational Agriculture Students. 

Field Study, M.E., 1964, The Ohio State University. 60 p. Library, 
Agriculture Administration Building. Columbus, Ohio. 

^rpose. — The purposes of the study were to ascertain the aspirations 
and expectations of Licking County, Ohio, vocational agriculture freshmen and 
senior students, and to conpare them with achievements reported by a group 
of previous graduates. 

/ 

Method. — The normative survey procedure was used to gather information 
for this study. The questionnaire was administered to the hi^ school students 
by the instructors of vocational agriculture in their respective schools. The 
names and addresses of the graduates were obtained throu^ the instructors 
so that a questionnaire mi^t be sent to them. 

Findings. — It was found that 34 percent of the freshmen, 42 percent 
of the seniors and 58 percent of the graduates had no plans for post high 
school education. The most frequent reasons given for not planning post hi^ 
school educatif-r were: "lack of interest," "financially unable," and 

"other vocational plans." The least important reasons indicated were: 

"courses too difficult," "armed forces," and "health and emotional problems." 

Sixty- five percent of the freshmen and 86 percent of the seniors indi- 
cated that they aspired to farm sometime following graduation. Both the 
freshmen and seniors indicated that they expected full time farming to be 
permanent and to offer opportunity for advancement. 

In the area of full time non- farming employment, the median weekly 
income expectations were $60.00 for the freshmen and $75*50 for the seniors. 
The graduates reported a median weekly income of $90.50. 

Marriage plans did not appear to be a large factor in Effecting the 
aspirations and expectations of the students. 

While the study showed minor differences to exist, the overall findings 
pointed toward the conclusion that the aspirations and expectations of the 
freshmen and senior vocational agriculture students were about in line 
with the status and achievement reported by the graduates. 
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IV EDUCATIONAL MEDIA AND MAIEEIIAIS 



BODENIIAMBIR^ SCHELL H« A S*budy of the Effects of Presenting Infor- 

mative Speeches With and Without the Use of Visual Aids to Voluntary Adult 
Audiences. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1964, The Ohio State University. I 97 p. 
Library, Ihe Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Purp£S£.— Kie two major purposes of the study were: 

1. To determine the comparative amount of learning that took place in 
informal, voluntary, adult audiences when an informative speech was presented 
with and without the use of visual aids. 

2. To determine the difference in the way the infoimial, voluntary, 
adult audiences reacted intro spectively to the effectiveness of a meeting 
where visual aids were or were not used in the presentation of an informative 
speech. 



Method.— A twenty minute speech was developed on the subject of 
'’The Weather". Visual aids were prepared. The speech was presented at 
forty- six meetings. At twenty- three of the meetings the speech was pre- 
sented supplemented "VTith visual aids and at the other twenty- three meet- 
ings the same speech was presented without visual aids. Audiences were 
randomly divided. Ihe investigator conducted all the meetings. Controls 
were used to assure identical physical facilities and arrangements. 

A multiple -choice test was given to measure immediate recall after 
the ■ speech presentations. Also, a q.uestionnaire was used to determine the 
differences in introspective reactions. 

Find5.Egs.— Jfejor findings were: 

1. Adult audiences presented an informative speech supplemented 
with visual aids learned significantly more, as mea.sured by immediate recall, 
than did adult audiences presented the same informative speech without visual 
aids. 



2. Adult audiences perceived an informative speech supplemented with 
visual aids as being at a significantly higher level of effectiveness than 
the same speech presented without visual aids. 



o 
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CAIDERWOOD, FEMCIS R* An analysis of Characteristics and Interests of 
Radio listeners and Television Viewers in the Cleveland Area. Thesis, M.A., 
1964 , The Ohio State University, p. library. The Ohio State University, 

Colubmhs, Ohio . 

^^ose.— The major purposes of this study were to determine: tele- 

vision and radio audiences preferences for various kinds of educational infor- 
mation and selected audience characteristics and to evaluate the above find- 
ings in relation to the effectiveness of television and radio as educational 
mediums and as Extension teaching methods. 

Method. — The information used as a basis for this study was secured 
from fifty personal interviews. Twenty- five were members of the television 
audience and twenty- five were radio audience participants. They were selec- 
ted by random number table method from among those persons requesting tele- 
course study guides or Extension bulletin mentioned on television or radio 
broadcasts during one three- week period. 

The first part of the schedule consisted of 120 program topics res- 
pondents rated on a 0 to 10 scale.. The topics were equally divided into 
the following classifications: 

"How to", topics that demonstrate a skill or procedure. 

"Appreciation", topics telling more of the "why" and values related 
to a skill or procedure. 

"Extension Eon-related", topics important to continuing education, 
depth of understanding, and personal development but not presently within 
Cooperative Extension Service programming. 

Respondents rated the topics in terms of their conception of personal 
interests and value to the community. 

The second part of the schedule asked for reaction to present Exten- 
sion programs, suggestions on adult education concern and personal charac- 
teristics and interests. 

Findings. — Characteristics of both audiences are similar. People 
are as interested in such subjects as Ohio’s history, science, art, and 
understanding the mind of man as they are in subjects leading directly 
to a skill. They want information to strengthen democratic citizenship; 
family unity; and personal living. People want Extension programs to 
offer more subject matter detail and related to the broader interests 
and needs of the total audience. 

People feel Extension programs offer meaningful objective information. 
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STEVENS, ANDREW LEE. The Use of Farm Magazines hy Teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Thesis, M.Sc., 1964, The Ohio State University, 93 p. 
Ilhrary, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Purpose.-- (1) To determine how teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Ohio used farm publications; (2) to identify reasons for using magazines, 
and (3) to obtain teacher reactions to cesrbain magazines. 

Method.— A questionnaire consisting of checklists and open-end 
questions was prepared and mailed to all 309 teachers in Ohio; 155 usable 
:'eplies were returned. One checklist pertained to specific articles in the 
January 18, 1964 issue of The Ohio Parmer magazine. 

Finings and Interpretations.— Sixty- three percent of the respon- 
dents used at least one of~ the selected articles from The Ohio Parmer. 

The most used articles were about faim policies, farmer experiences, 
technical information and new developments in agriculture. The teachers 
indicated a preference for articles I'Tritten in a concise, easy— to-read 
language* Teachers demonstrated a preference for articlesiin a condensed 
form written by researchers. They indicated farmers would prefer farmer 
experience aiijicles. Teachers rated general farm magazines more useful 
than specialty magazines for themselves and farmers. 

One hundred ei^teen of the teachers listed "to keep up to date" as 
their main reason for using magazines. lack of time was mentioned by 49 
of the teachers as a reason for not making more use of magazines. 



More than fifty percent of the respondents listed student leisure 
reading and teacher reference as the major functions of magazines. Ifegazine 
reports and class references were mentioned by 46 and 42 percent of the 
respondents. 



YCONKMAN, CHAEILES LEE- The Training Needs of Ohio County Extension 
Agents for Using Television as an Effective Educational Medium. . Thesis, 

M.A., 1964, The Ohio State University. 93 p. library. The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

study was designed to determine the felt training 
needs of county extension agents for using television as an effective 
educational medium. It was also designed to determine the status of 
agents' use of television. 

Method.— A mail questionnaire was sent to the 205 county extension 
agents in Ohio. It included face c*ata, status of present television pro- 
gramming, felt training needs, and projected use of teD.evisiono A scale was 
used to deteimine the felt training needs of agents in "On-camera Presen- 
tation Techniques," "Use of Visuals," "Selecting Subject Matter," and 
Program Planning and Production." The statistical treatment of the data 
included percentages, ranking, and Mann-Whitney U test, and the 
Kfuskal-Wallis analysis of variance. 



o 

ERIC 
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V EVAHJATION STUDIES 



BRONSON, CLEMENT A» An Evaluation of Selected Aspects of Agricultural 
Education Programs in the Inter-Regional land-Grant Institutions of the 
United States. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1963^ The Ohio State University. 565 p. 
Idhrary, The Ohio State University, Columhus, Ohio. 

Purpose.-- To ascertain the factors necessary to appraise the educational 
programs of the departments of agricultural education, to evaluate the teacher 
training programs as to their degree of helpfulness in preparing teachers of 
vocational agriculture, and to discover the strengths and the weaknesses and 
determine changes needed in programs of agricultural education. 

Methods — Data were taken from the literature of the various offices and 
authorities who had Been responsible for development of teacher training in 
vocational education in agriculture. From these statements was developed a 
preliminary draft of a statement of position on each of ten selected aspects 
and sent to fifteen head teacher trainers who served as a ".jury of experts.” 

A modified draft from -"''e returns of the preliminary draft, together 
with a questionnaire and an evaluation schedule was resubmitted for final 
adoption by the "Jury of experts.” The response was 100 percent. The 
agricultural education departments studied included fourteen inter- regional 
land- grant departments and one quasi land- grant department. 

Findings. — Th.ere was general agreement among head teacher trainers 
as to the major objectives of the agricultural education programs in 
inter-regional land- grant departments. These objectives were: (l) 

Recruiting Trainees, (2) The Training Curriculxam, (3) Placement, of 
Teachers, (4) "In-Service Teacher Education,”.. (5) Research, (6) Admin- 
istration and Supeirvision, (?) The Staff, (8) Instruction, (9) Institu- 
tional Facilities, and (lO) Public Relations Activities. 

The Guiding Statements of Positions identified in this study and which 
subsequently led to formulation of the evaluative criteria were operationally 
so\md as a basis for evaluating the current programs of agricultural educa- 
tion departments. 

The weakest areas of the total program, of agricultural education depart- 
ments were: (l) Research, (2) Recruiting trainees, and (Public relations 

activities. The strongest areas in the total program were: (l) The Staff, 

(2) The training curriculum, and (3) Institutional facilities. 

The general status of these departments reflected that: (l) There 

were needs for increases in teacher training and secretarial personnel; 

(2) thefe was the need for a massive cooperative research program between 
agricultural education departments of the several States with the objective 
of improving total programs and solving. reciprocal problems related to vo- 
cational agricultural education; and (S-) there was the need for developing a 
systematic internal departmental evaluation program within each department. 




Findings. — Agents indicated the amount of training they needed was 
about the equivalent of a two- day workshop. There was no significant differ- 
ence in the agents” training need,s in "Selecting Subject Matter," 

"On-camera Presentation Techniques," "Use of Visuals," and "Program Plan- 
ning and Pi’oduction. " However, agents with no television experience needed 
more training than agents with experience. The difference in the training 
needs of these two groups was significant in the areas of "Program Planhing 
and Production," "Use of Visuals," and "On-camera Presentation Techniques." 

Most agents’ programs were prepared for the farm producer and were 
aired before 9i00 a.m. or at noon. Agents named extension specialists and 
television station personnel as primary sources of assistance in preparing 
their television presentations, which were designed to create awareness 
and to develop interest. The programs were primarily regularly scheduled or 
guest appearance presentations. 

Agents indicated they would be using television more in 197^ than 
at present with "4-H and Youth, " "Home Economics, " and "Agricultin’e for 
the Home Owner" programs showing the most increase in popularity. The 
primary purpose of these programs would be to create awareness and to 
develop interest. 
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EGGElilBEE?GER, ULRICH LEWIS An Analysis of High School Vocational Agri- 
cultur© From Evaluations of Graduates in West Texas. Dissertation^ Ph.D.^ 

1964 , lova State University of Science and Technology. 166 p. Idhrary, 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 

Purpose. — ( 1 ) To determine the present occupational status of West 
Texas”high "school graduates of 1953^ 195^. and 1955 "who had completed one or 
more years of vocational agriculture, ..( 2 ) to determine factors related to 
occupational choices of graduates, ( 3 ) to evaluate the high school course 
areas and the vocational agriculture programs as related to the occupations 
of the graduates, and ( 4 ) to determine possible changes that could he made 
in vocational agriculture in order to meet the needs of male hi^ school 
graduates. 

Method.— Data used in the study were secured from the permanent records 
of 45 ” West Te3!ns high schools and from completed q^uestionnaires obtained from 
846 graduates (7^*4 percent). 

Findings.-- Twenty-eight and four- tenths percent (24o) of the graduates 
were farm operators, 15*7 percent (133) were employed in farm- related occupa- 
tions, and 6.4 percent (54) were in the miiitai^^ service. 

The following factors were related to the occupational choices of the 
graduates at the one-percent level of significance when tested by use of ohe 
chi-square statistical method i occupation of the father, acres of land oper- 
ated by the father while the son was in hi^ school, years of vocational 
agriculture completed by the hi^ school graduate, and the graduate ' s sub- 
sequent attendance at college. The scholastic rank of the hi^ school grad- 
uate was significant at the five percent level. 

Approximately three-flf ‘hs of the 846 graduates had attended college. 

One- half of those who had attended college had received a degree. 

The graduates, not classified by occupation, rated the value of the hi^ 
school course areas in the following decending order! mathematics, English, 
business and bookkeeping, speech, vocational agriculture, science, industrial 
arts, typing, and foreign language. OChe farm operators rated vocational agri- 
culture second and those graduates in farm- related occupations rated it fourth. 

The farm operators rated the value of the eight subject-matter units in 
vocational agriculture in the following descending order: ^ crop production, 
farm management, farm mechanics, livestock production, soils, agricultural 
occupations, FPA leadership activities, and horticulture. The graduates in 
farm- related occupations rated soils and FPA leadership activities higher 
than did the farm operators. 

The supervised farming program was rated "important” to the farm 
operators and those in farm- related occupations but of little importance 
to those in nonagri cultural occupations. 

Graduates who were in farm- related occupations or were farm operators 
received the most value from their FFA training, indicating its value as 
"important”. The graduates in the three occupation groups who participated 
in FFA leadership contests rated the training as "important' in their 
present occupation. 
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EBEERT, J, MAHVIN. The development of a Standardized Achievement Test 
for Small Gasoline Engine Instruction. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1964, Purdue 
University, l6l p. library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

^Purpose.— The purpose of this study was to develop a standarized, 
multiple- choice achievement test covering the fundamentals of operation, care, 
and maintenance of . small gasoline engines. 

Few, if any, standardized achievement tests in the field of agricultural 
education have been produced during the past twenty years. The author ques- 
tioned many of the reasons set forth as deterrents to the development to such 
tests. 

response to requests, 75 vocational agriculture teachers in 
Indiana high schools indicated an interest in cooperating in the test develop- 
ment project. FolloiTing the development of a list of operational objectives, 
a unit outline was developed. The objectives and outline, along with a sug- 
gested time allotment for accomplishing the objectives and teaching the indica- 
ted content, was submitted to a panel, Follot/ing approval and modification 
of these objectives and outline, the task of writing items was completed. 
These, also, passed throu^ a process of modification and approval. The items 
were written in accordance with a table of specifications. 

Since a final suggested form that could be administered in one 50 minute 
school period was desired, a preliminary form of 175 items that could be 
administered in two 50 minute periods was designed. 

Following the administration of the test in 68 schools, the 
results were item analyzed. A refinement process was accomplished whereby 100 
items were selected which met the 5 percent level of significance in both the 
item analysis sample and a sample reserved for cross validation purposes. The 
suggested final form izas presented with norms based on a combined group of 
565 Indiana sophomore and junior vocational agriculture students and based 
on 337 Indiana senior vocational agriculture students. 

If this test is found valuable to teachers of agriculture, it should be 
considered sufficient reason for agricultural educators to look anew at the 
lack of development of standardized tests in agricultural education. It 
might also indicate that such tests should be given more consideration in 
other areas of vocational education. 

The test might serve as a basis for studies in farm mechanics iTith 
emphasis on such problems as; 

1. The proper balance between laboratory and classroom instimction; 

2. The influence of instruction that is project centered versus that 
which is not; 

3 . The effectiveness of various methods of teaching and teaching 
materials in the small engines area. 
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The graduates uho were farm operators and who were in farm- related occu- 
pations rated the value of agricultural judging contests considerably higher 
than did those graduates in nonagri cultural occupations. Graduates who were 
farm operators had greater participation and recieved more value from train- 
ing received in fitting and showing livestock than did the other groups. 



IIITSOIT, I^IARVIN G* A Guide for Self-Evaluation of State Supervisory Pro- 
grams in Vocational Education in Agriculture. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1964, 

Ihe Ohio State University. 203 P* library. The Chio State University, 
Columbus . 

Purpose. — Tbe central purpose of this study was to develop a guide for 
the self-evaluation of State supervisory programs of vocational education in 
agriculture as a basis for program development and improvement. 

The following specific objectives were identified to give further direc- 
tion to the study: (l) to design an instrument to assist State supervisors 

in self-evaluation of their supervisory programs of vocational education in 
agriculture . 

Me^Haod. — In developing the self-evaluation instrument, a set of state- 
ments was developed which were designed to be "indicators" of successful 
implementation of guiding principles of State supervision of vocational 
education in agriculture. 

T^70 national juries of experts in educational supervision assisted in 
refining the indicators and evaluating their inqportance to the effective 
implementation of the guiding principles. 

A set of procedures was developed for using the self-evaluation instru- 
ment. The instrument and suggested procedures were used by the State super- 
visory staffs in five states to evaluate their State supervisory programs. 

» 

Find^i^s. — The responses from the trial states indicated that the instrur 
ment was helpful in bringing about changes in the supervisory programs of the 
trial states. 

It was also concluded that the self-evaluation instrument had procedures 
developed by this study may appropriately be used by other State supervisory 
staffs of vocational education in agriculture as a device for assessing their- 
supeivisory programs; that the use of the instrument and procedures for the 
self-evaluation of State supervisory programs is an effective means of bring- 
ing about change in State supervisory programs of vocational education in 
agriculture; and that the 121 indicators listed in the self-evaluation 
instinment identify the major activities of an effective State supervisory 
proigram of vocational education in agriculture. 
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LOVELy, CORBETT A Study To Identify Selected Accompli shments of the 
Piketon Vocational School in Terms of Its Stated Purposes. Thesis, M.A#, 

1964 , The Ohio State University. 122 p. lAhrary, The Ohio State University, 
Columhus, Ohio. 

B-irpose. — The purposes of this study \7ere to determine selected educa- 
tional agricultural, social, and occupational patterns in Pike County i?hich 
■were important to provisions for vocational education. Also, to determine 
the purposes and accomplishments of the school and the satisfaction of the 
students and graduates -^zith the vocational training it provided. 

Method.— Specially prepared q.uestionnaires “were submitted d'uring March 
of 19 ^^”'to one hundred seventy- five 1963-64 vocational students and I 90 
graduates. The students izere asked advantages and disadvantages of the vo- 
cational training, other courses preferred over the ones they -were taking, 
and -whether they thought the training would help them secure and hold a job. 

The graduates "were asked advantages and disadvantages of the vocational 
training, additional training taken since graduation. Jobs held, advancement 
on the Job, occupations desired for their life’s -^zork, and ‘vzhether they 
■would take vocational training again if they had it to do over. 

The data -were carefully tabulated, analyzed, and summarized. 

Findings. — The vocational school vas established to provide more 
comprehensive course offerings to hi^ school students and to teach students 
necessary skills for the manpower requirements in the occupations they planned 
to enter. 

Three-fourths of the 1963-64 students received the training desired. 

Over two-thirds of the graduates stated the training gave them a better 
opportunity to secure and hold a Job. A high proportion of the students 
came from farm homes. In general, the students and graduates were satisfied 
with the vocational training pro\'ided. 

The major disadvantages of the vocational school from the students* 
standpoint were: lost contact -with home high school, scheduling difficulties, 

and lack of satisfactory facilities. 



VI E3OTE1HSI01T STUDIES 



CRA.IEE;, JOHKr EDWARD The Development of a Lamb Promotional Program . 
in Cooperative Erfcension Work in Greene County, Ohio. Thesis, M.Sc., I 963 , 
The Ohio State University. 79 P« Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columhus, Ohio. 

Purpose. — This study esjplored the use of local educational commit- 
tees in conducting effective lamib promotions, and recorded attitudes of 
people involved in the activity toward lamh and the promotional procedure 
used. 

The specific objectives of this study were as follows.:-: 

1. To identify how lamh producers can cooperate in a lamh pro- 
motional program. 

2. To identify the effective phases of the present educational 
lamh promotional program. 

3 . To identify the extent to which lamh sales have increased 
locally as a result of lamh promotional efforts in Greene 
County, Ohio. 

4. To identify attitudes of local producers, retailers and 
consumers toward a lamh promotional procedure. 

5« To identify attitudes of wives of sheep producers regarding 
their participation in the lamh promotion. 

Method^. — The case study method of research was used for this 
study involving two lamh promotion activities conducted in two supermarkets 
in Xenia, Ohio, in 1963« Respondents in the study included sheep producers 
and their wives, retail store personnel and consumers. The data were 
collected hy personal . interview, observations, recorded group evaluation, 
and lamh sales records of the supermarkets involved in the study. 

Findii^s. — Lamh producers can plan and conduct successful lamh pro- 
motional activities. The procedure used and the involvement of producers 
contributed to their understanding of lamh marketing and the success of the 
promotion. The activity increased lamh sales in the two supermarkets 
cooperating and their management were pleased with the cooperative effort. 

Tasting lamh Tzas the key to whether people liked lamh. The reaction 
of food shoppers towards lamh and lamh quality indicated that producers 
have a challenge throu^ research and selective breeding to improve the 
acceptance of lamh as a stable meat item. 
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CUTONGHAM, CLABENCE J. Measures of Leader Behavior and ®ieir Relation 
to Performance Levels of County Extension. Agent a Dissertation^ Ph.D,^ 19^4, 

The Ohio State University. I 87 p, lAhrary, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumhus, Ohio. 

Purpose.-- To- develop an instrument v?hich would measure the leader be- 
havior dimensions of consideration and initiating structures as applied to 
county Extension agents and to determine whether the leader behavior dimen- 
sions were sufficiently related to performance for the instrument to be used 
in selection and placement of agent personnel. 

Method. — Adapting from the Leader Description Questionnaire, the 
author developed three experimental scales which were purported to measure 
leader behavior. The instrument which was most valid in measuring leader be- 
havior was then completed on self by 185 county Extension agents which includ- 
ed agents in agriculture, home economics, and 4-E. The immediate supervisor 
completed the same questionnaire for each county agent. 

The results from the use of the instrument determined four agent clas- 
sification groups. These groups were then compared for significant differen- 
ces in personnel performance scores by using the analysis of variance. 

Findings.— The new instrument was fairly reliable whe’^ Extension 
agents were"" described by supervisors, but was not reliable ‘ v.sed by 
agents as a self-description scale. 

When only the data secured from descriptions by supervisors were used, 
it ms found that the county Extension agents who performed most efficiently 
were those above the median on both dimensions of leader behavior, "initiat- 
ing structure" and "consideration." The leader behavior theory upon which 
the study was based was thus supported. 

The effective Escbension agents performed at a high level regardless 
of the leader behavior of the other agents working -VTith them. 



GARMAU, GEORGE J. A Study to Determine "County Esrfcension Agents' Per- 
ception of leeded 4-H Program and Procedural Adjustments When 4-H Enrollment 
Increases to 5,000 Members in Ohio Counties". Thesis, M.S., 19^2, The Ohio 
State University, l4l Fyffe Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Purpose.— This is described in the thesis title and was based upon the 
premise tEaE 75hio County Agent staff would remain at three even when enroll- 
ment reached 5000 members. 

Method.— Mail questionnaires were went to 220 Ohio County Agents who 
had been on“’the staff one or more years. One hundred seventy- four question- 
naires were returned. 

Data from all responses ms transferred to IBM cards for processing. 
Data ms processed l) for all agents. 2) for agents by position. 3) 
agents from high and low enrollment counties. 

The questionnaires were divided into 11 areas of concern. Agents were 
requested to rate 35 items as they appraised them for their present enroll- 
ment and then as they for see them with the ^000 enrollment. 

Spearman's statistical formula for Rho ms used to establish rank- 
order-correlation. 
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Findings. — ®ie data indicate that agents will became administrators 
of the program and have less contact with advisors than at present. 

Local club organization, recruiting and. training 4-H advisors and 
members and in project subject matter -^Till be performed more by 4-H advisors, 
local people, lay committees and 4-H Council than at present. 

Agents perceived, continued Importance on ij-H records and reports and 
county- wide activities. Less importance was placed on compulsory exhibiting 
by members . 

Awards and recognition of members and advisors received hi^ rating 
by agents. Junior Leaders was perceived of more importance with the hi^ 
enrollment . 

General conclusions are that Ohio agents feel it would be impossible 
for a three agent team to service a county 4-H enrollment of 5000 TTithout 
major changes in procedure. They indicate more assistance will be needed 
from state staff, local people, clerical workers, part time semi-professional 
summer help, more office equipment and facilities for county- wide activities. 



McMABB, coy GAYLORD c Bie Administrative Role of the County Exten- 
sion Director in Missouri. Dissertation, Ph.D., 196 k, The Ohio State 
University. 205 p» Library, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

]^rpos£. — This study was concerned with the administrative role of 
the county Extension director in Missouri as perceived by county directors, 
other county staff, and the state administrative staff of the Extension 
Division, University of Missouri. The primary purpose was to determine the 
degree of consensus among and between position groups. A secondary purpose 
was to detemine the difference between the role expectations held by county 
staff members with high Job satisfaction and those with lower Job 
satisfaction. 

Ifethod. — Data for the study were obtained from a questionnaire 
completed by 105 county Ejcbension staff members in 30 Missouri counties 
(randomly dram), plus 13 members of the state Extension staff. The 
questionnaire consisted of four parts: face data, role e^ipectations 

instrument, role performance instrument and a Job satisfaction scale. 

Four statistical tests were run: the difference between percentage test 

for uncorrelated data, Wilcoxon matched pairs-signed ranks test, Spearman* s 
rank order correlation, and the t test. 

Findings. — Some the the major findings were that there was a hi^ 
degree of consensus among county directors, a hi^ degree of consensus 
between county directors and the state administrative staff, and a hi^ 
degree of consensus between county directors and the other county staff 
on a majority of the role expectation items. However, on certain spe-. * ‘ 
cific items there was a definite lack of consensus between the position 
groups . 



County directors had the greatest intrapositional consensus followed 
by the state administrative staff and the county staff in that order. 



Another finding of interest was that eoimty directors, to a greater 
escbent than the other county staff , felt they were suggesting' new ideas or 
new approaches in programs of other county staff members and that they were 
encouraging and making use of suggestions given by other county staff members. 

The other county staff members were not well informed about the ri^ts 
and obligation of the county director in the area of personnel management 
concerned with recommendations for salaiy increases, promotions and dis- 
missals of other county staff members. 

Finally, county staff members with hi^ ^ob satisfaction scores felt 
that the county director was obligated to exert stronger leadership than 
those scoring lowest on the Job satisfaction scale. 



VH FARM MECHA35HCS STUDIES 



GEORGE^ WILUAM C. A Study of Farm Jfechanics Jobs Tau^t by Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture in Missouri. Dissertation, Ed.D., 1964, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 252 p.. Library, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Purpose. — The purpose of this study -was to determine what farm 
mechanics jobs are being tau^t in the day classes of Missouri high schools 
with departments of vocational agriculture. 

relating to the programs of vocational agriculture 
were obtained by means of an information form sent to the 254 teachers of 
vocational agriculture for the school year I962-63. The form was based 
on the list of farm mechanics jobs as issued by the State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Findings. — Forms were returned by I75 of the 254 teachers. There 
were l6^ subject matter areas vlth 73 farm mechanics jobs listed on the 
form. The teachers indicated that their mean present teaching program for 
the 16 subject matter areas was 29*4 periods for farm engines tractors, 
21.8 for woodworking, I7.4 for farm machinery, 17.4 for electric arc 
welding, l4.3 for farm electricity, 10.6 for oxy-acetylene welding, 9.2 
for cold metal work, 8.9 for forge work, 6.5 for farm plumbing, 5.8 for 
farm structures, 4.6 for the farm service center, 4.6 for farm painting, 
and 3*4 for fencing. 

The mean suggested program as indicated by the teachers included 
35»1 periods for farm engines and tractors, 24.0 for woodworking, 20.7 for 
farm machinery, I8.8 for electric welding, 16.O for electricity, 12.3 
for oxy-acetylene welding, 10.8 for concrete and masonry, 10.6 for tool 
sharpening, 10.1 for cold metal work, 8.7 for farm plumbing, I.7 for 
farm structures, 7»0 for forge work, 5»3 for the farm service center, 

4.9 for farm painting, 4.8 for soldering, and 4.1 periods for farm fencing. 

The teachers indicated a number of reasons for changing their 
programs. Ti-zenty to 33 teachers indicated a need for further training in 
10 of the 73 jobs, while 10 to I9 teachers indicated such need in 30 of 
the 73 jobs. 

Twenty tc 44 teachers indicated a lack of facilities as a reason 
for not teaching I3 of the 73 jobs, while 10 to I9 teachers indicated this 
reason for 22 of the 73 jobs. Twelve to 27 teachers indicated no need in 
the community for teaching 6 of the 73 jobs. Twenty to 43 teachers indi- 
cated a lack of time as a reason for not teaching 35 of the 73 jobs, while 
10 to 20 teachers indicated this reason for 26 of the 73 jobs. 
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JOHNSON^ RAMSEy PAUL A Study of Farm Machinery Ifeintenance Activities 
in the Blue Earth, Minnesota Community. A Colloquium, M.A., I963, 53 p. 
Department of Agricultural Education, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

identify the investment in machinery and maintenance 
cost, the type of work done in maintenance of machinery on the farm and 
that done hy commercial businesses, the facilities and equipment available 
for machinery maintenance, and the need for, and use of, the farm mechanics 
laboratory of Blue Earth high school for Instructional programs of machineiy 
maintenance. 

Method.— A random sample of sixty farmers was selected from 200 
farmers in school district area. The six farm machinery dealers were also 
sampled. Ihe farmer survey form consisted of thirty questions covering 
foirty-eight items, llhe farm machinery dealers survey form consisted of 
sixteen questions requiring thirty- five answers. All participants of this 
stu^ were personally interviewed by the writer. Olie com planter, mower, 
grain drill, plow, combine, corn picker and hay baler were major machines 
involved in the study. Additional data were secured from census reports 
and other published materials. 



Findings and 5^i®£P£etation_s. — Investment per acre averaged $40.11 
for the sixty farms. For the average farm of 28l tillable acres the yearly 
repair expenses on crop machinery was $i|-72.55 or $1.68 per acre. Thirty- 
seven percent of the farmers said they could reduce these expenses. 

The average farm of this study had about 2266 square feet of 
machinery storage area. Forty-five percent of farms had adequate facilities 
to store all crop machinery. Forty- three percent of farmers used a portion 
of storage area for machinery maintenance and repairs. Only twenty percent 
of this group said they used this space during winter month’s. About 
95 percent of farmers indicated they had adequate tools and equipment for 
maintaining their equipment. Sixty- seven percent of faims had either arc 
or oxy-acetylene welders. 

Thirty- five percent of farmers had received hi^ school diplomas, 
but thirty percent had received only an ei^th grade education. Seventy- 
eight percent of farmers said they would be interested in a special series 
of classes on maintenance and adjustment of machinery. Fifty percent of 
farmers had attended special machinery schools in the area, but about 
ninety- three percent of this group said ’’schools" were of limited practical 
value and contained too much advertising. 

The present farm mechanics laboratory space for machinery instruc- 
tion is about 60 percent of recommended space needs of I50 square feet per 
student. Actual space available for machinery is only i|86 square feet due 
to present placement of power equipment and work benches. A shop door 
width of 10* 4" limits the size of machinery that can be brought in. 
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ROBinSON, NORI4AJI LYIS Competencies in Farm Machinery Maintenance 

“by Farmers. Ihesis. M.S*^ 1964^ Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology. 88 p. Lihrary^ Iowa State University of Science and Technology^ 
Ames, Iowa. 

Purpose.— To determine the competencies in fam machinery maintenance, 
repair and adjustment needed hy presenrb and prospective farmers. 

Method.—— A group of key f aimers , those classified, as outstanding in 
the use”* of farm machinery, identified the necessary competencies needed hy 
farmers in farm machinery maintenance, repair and adjustment of 12 faimi 
machines. A (Questionnaire developed from this list ^ras submitted to 3^0 
farmers who were graduated from lom hi^ schools from 1950-195^^ and to 
300 farmers who were very proficient in the use of farm machinery. For 
brevity, competencies pertaining to only four of the original 12 machines 
(tractors, plows, corn planters and mowers) were included in the questionnaire. 
Farmers evaluated (l) the degree each competency was needed in order to 
properly maintain, repair and adjust farm machines, and (2) the degree to 
which each competency was possessed. The first 200 usable (Questionnaires^ 
returned by each group made up the final sample (400) . Responses indicating 
degree of 'competency needed and possessed were analyzed using mean scores. 

Findings.— Hipest overall scores for competency needed for both 
groups were"”found for the competencies of tractor overli^ul, adjusting 
tractor overhaul, adjusting tractor hydraulic systems, and adjusting and 
overhauling tractor carburetors. There "wSkS a significant relationship 
observed between the degree of competency needed scores given by the 
outstanding farmer group and those given by the 1950"195^ graduates, 
as indicated by a Spearman rank order coefficient of correlation of . 993 * 

The outstanding farmers indicated they possessed the most competence 
in replacing tractor oil filters, adjusting com planting rates and pro- 
viding tractor battery maintenance. The 1950-5^ graduates reported the 
most competency possessed in replacing the tractor oil filter, cleaning the 
tractor air cleaner and providing. battery maintenance. 

A need for more competence than they possessed was indicated by the 
outstanding farmers for l6 of the U-7 competencies, and for 1^1- of the kj by 
the 1950-54 graduates. In the areas wher^the outstanding farmers felt a 
need for more competence than they possessed, competencies shoT'Ting the 
greatest mean difference were: performing a complete tractor overhaul, 

and hammering out worn plow shares. Competencies with greatest mean 
differences for the 1950-54 graduates were : hammering out worn plow shares, 

and hard- surfacing plow shares. 

The top ten machine competencies, as rated on the basis of compe- 
tency needed by the outstanding farmers, were identified, and the hipest 
competency mean, perfoiming a complete tractor overhaul, was tested for 
significant differences between the other nine means by use of the t-test. 
Computed t-values showed five combinations to be highly significant for the 
outstanding farmers and three for the 1950" 54 graduates. Eight combinations 
were significant at the 5 percent level. 
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SWEAWEy^ E. PAUL- An Evaluation of 1I?V70 Methods of Teaching Agricul- 
tural Mechanics. Staff Study, 1964. Michigan State University. 48 p. 
Mimeograph, Department of Secondary Education and Curriculum, Michigan 
State University, East lansing, Mchigan. 

determine if differences were significant between the 
outcomes of instruction in agricultural mechanics taught in integrated courses 
and the outcomes when tau^t in a separate course in one year. 

— Students enrolled in departments of vocational agricul- 
ture considered above average in the quality of instruction in agricultui’al 
mechanics in Michigan were grouped according to the time when instruction 
was offered in the secondary curriculiam. Areas of instruction and specific 
content within areas were obtained to identify what was common to either 
method of scheduling, A test of understanding of scientific principles was ' 
developed covering common instructional units. The areas of instruction 
used were concrete, electricity, welding, power and machinery, and the 
home farm shop, 

A performance test involving skills commonly tau^t to both groups 
of students was developed and aflministered in seven centers throughout 
the State. The size of shops limited the number of students that could, 
be tested at a center. A sample of students from groups which had taken 
the test of understanding was drawn so that students from all four quartiles 
would be included in the test of skills in agricultural mechanics. 

College staff members in agricultural engineering assisted in the testing 
program in all centers. Since schodfe -off ering instruction in agricultural 
mechanics in separate courses commonly offered it to tenth grade students, 
twelfth grade students who had enrolled in separate courses in previous 
years were also included as well as those currently enrolled, 

— There were no significant differences in understanding 
of mechanical principles between students who had received their instruction 
in agricultural mechanics in separate courses and seniors whose instruction 
was integrated -^Tith other instruction in vocational agriculture. Seniors 
who were enrolled in separate courses in previous years were significantly 
hi^er in their understanding of mechanical principles than sophomores 
currently enrolled in separate courses. 

Tvrelfth grade students who previously studied agricultural mechanics 
in separate courses were significantly higher on tests of performance than 
were sophomores currently enrolled in separate courses and also hi^er than 
seniors who had received their instruction integrated. Seniors enrolled 
in integrated instinction were hi^er than sophomores or seniors currently 
enrolled in separate classes in agricultural mechanics. 

Schools wishing to offer a separate course in agricultural mechanics 
should expect students to achieve as much understanding as those in inte- 
grated courses. Students, pairticulaily sophomores, who received their 
instruction in separate courses may not perform on as hi^ a level of 
skill as seniors, but they seem to be able to compare favorably or are 
higher when they become seniors. 
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CHAMBERIAIH, HERBERT D. Rmber and Nature of Farming Opportunities 
in the Jackson City School District. Thesis. M.S.^ 19^3^ Ohio State 
University^ 6l p. library. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

^rpose.— The purpose of this study is to determine the number and 
the nature of farming opportunities that are available for new operators 
in the Jackson City school district. 

Method. — A questionnaire containing twenty- two items wa? developed 
to be used in intervieT'dng selected farm operators. Sixty interviews * 
were conducted with operators selected from a list of farmers living in 
the Jackson City school district. The writer used a random sample, 
selecting every seventh farmer for the interview. 

Findings. — The operators in the study had an average age of 47 years. 
The range in age was 2k to jS years. 

Results of the study showed that operators interviewed lived on 
farms that averaged 159 acres. Sixfcy-one percent of the operators under 
44 years of age operated l 60 acres or less. 

Twenty operators were classified as part-time since they worked off v 
the 100 f^rSi days or more each year. These operators operated a total of 
2,128 acres averaging I06 acres in size. The 40 full-time farmers in the 
study farmed a total of 7,212 acres or an average of I85 acres each. 

Size of farm and net farm income were compared and it was shown 
that 23 percent of the farms under 24 o acres reported net incomes of 
$2,500 or more, whereas 58 percent of the farms over 24 o acres reported 
net farm incomes of $2,500 or more. 

Net farm income and the educational level of the operators was 
compared and it was found that 90 percent of the operators with less than 
four years of hi^ school had net farm incomes of less than $ 2 , 500 . Fifty • 
percent of the operators with high school and/or college reported net 
farm incomes of $2,500 or more. 

Fifty percent of the operators in the study had a high school 
education and 38 percent had eight years or less of school. 

Sixfcy-one percent of the operators farming 10 years and less had 
graduated frcrni high school and/or attended college, whereas, only 45 
percent of the operators farming 11 years or more had graduated from 
hi^ school. 

Information in the study indicated that there would be as many as 
10 new opportunities each year by retirement of farmers in the Jackson 
City school district. 

Further ini'oimation indicated that there would be 5*5 opportunities 
due to death of farm operators in the Jackson City school district. 
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GAWZEL, B.OMLD W, A Study to Determine the Number of Farming 
Opportunities likely to Become Available in the Pawnee City School 
Patronage Area Prom 1963-1973* Thesis M.S* 1964, University of 
Nebraska, 57 P* library. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

^rpose.— To analyze the number of farming opportimities that will 
become available in the Pawnee City school patronage area. The specific 
factors considered were: 1. The number of such fanning units likely to 

become available throu^ death, retirement or migration; 2. Plans of 
present farmers for retirement, consolidation of migration from present 
units, thus rendering them available as opportunities for new operators; 

3. Acreage and income required for a satisfactory level of living; 

4. Farming enterprises or combinations of enterprises in the area most 
likely to provide a desired level of living. 

MeWaod. — Information was secured by a questionnaire from fifty 
percent of the 286 farmers residing in the school patronage area. 

Findings and Interpretation^.— Seven methods were used to determine 
the number of farming opportunities that would be available to new oper- 
ators by 1973* 

Method A, using simple projections of death, retirement, change of 
occupations and consolidation figures showed 25.4 farms would become 
available. 



Method By consolidating farms into economic units producing gross 
incomes of $10,000 or more indicates that at the end of the ten year 
period 37.5 of the present farmers will still be surplus operators in the 
area. 



Method C, farmers willing to help finance a young man showed 32 
farms will be available. 

Method D, projection of death, retirement at age 65, change of 
occupation and consolidation figures of the area revealed that 82.2 
farms will become available. 



Method E, death rate and retirement and change of occupation 
intentions of farmers tTith income adjusted to $10,000 showed 77*2 farms 
becoming available to new operators. 

Method F, proje Ing death rate and retirement and change of occu- 
pation intentions of farmers with acreages adjusted to size of operation 
to yield at least a $10,000 gross income resulted in 79.5 farms to become 
available as farming opportunities. 

Method G, projections of death, present plans of Pawnee City school 
patronage area farmers to retire, change of occupation and the consoli- 
dation rate of the area will yield 5^.2 farms. 

Based upon the find3ngs of this study it was concluded that: 

1^ An average of six or more farming opportunities are likely to 
become available each year. 
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2. A f aiming opportunity is not dependent upon the amount of land 
or livestock hut upon the management hy the operator. Therefore, the 
potential number of farming opportunities is greater than that indicated 
hy any of the above methods. 



KELT, LAWRENCE PRANK How Young Farmers Become Established in 
Farming in the Mohall, Noirth Dakota, Community School District. Thesis, 

MoA,, 1964, University of Minnesota. 110 p. Library University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Purpose, — To determine methods and means utilized by young men 
toward establishment in farming. The community opportunities in farming, 
educational background of young farmers, cumulative financial growth, 
family farm estate transfer plans and future vocational needs were 
appraised. 

Method.— A complete survey of the 126 active farmers in the Mohall 
Community School District furnished data for determining local oppor- 
tunities in farming. Prom these data, 36 young farmers who had started 
farming between the years 1950-19^2, inclusive were interviewed by the 
investigator relative to their establishment in farming. 

Findings. — It was found that in the next 10 yeai’S, 31 percent of 
the farmers plan to retire vacating an average of 5*7 farms per year. 

Allowing 10 percent for consolidation, 5 farms whould be available to prospec- 
tive young farmers in the community each year. 

The decision to farm was made at age l6'J while average age at 
establishment was 22, just one year after marriage for 91^ of ‘the young 
men. Chief factors influencing farming career decision were: like 
farming, advantage of farm experience and independence of employment. 

Major problems encountered toward establishment were need for land and 
capital. 

Farming status patterns initially included 72^ partnerships, 

225S share tenancy, 35^ cash tenancy and 3 ^ part farm OT^nership. Present 
farming status finds 335^ part farm owners, 28^ partnerships, share 
tenants, 11 ^ full farm oimers and 3 ^ cash tenants. 

Necessary working capital invested prior to establishment averaged 
$5^050 for 18 young farmers while I6 others invested $5,917 each their first 
year in farming. Supplemental earnings of $2,66o on the average were 
realized by 24 of the young farmers who sought additional employment. 

The young farmers accumulated a greater amount of net worth in 
fanning status compared to non- farm employment, A range from. $6,154 
for part farm owner, followed by full farm owner, partnership-other, 
share tenant, partner ship- father and to cash tenant at $2,400 per year 
were average annual increase in net worth. The young farmers changed 
within these 6 farming status steps an average of 2 times over the 10 
year period spent in farming. 
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Parents and relatives holding mortgages represented 5^5^ of the 
help in locating land to farm while ij-7^ of the l6 young farm land omers 
used the contract for deed acQuisition method# These l6 men averaged 
$19,162 of credit to huy land of which 705^ was received evenly from 
private party sources and Farm Home Administration. Parents sold the 
home faim to a son in 31^ of total estate transfers while 2856 included 
provisions in a will; another 28^ had not made any personal will as yet. 

Indications gained from this study reveal that a great deal of 
stress should he given to encouragement of gradual transfer of equity 
in land and farm business throu^ legal and well planned father- son 
partnership contracts. 
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IX FOLLOW-UP OCCUPATIOmL STUDIES 

ADAMS, RICHAEID WEIL. An Analysis of Hi^ School Pupils Who Did 
Not Complete Qlieir Program of Vocational Agriculture, Thesis, M.A,, 1964, 
The Ohio State University, 133 P» Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

]^rpose, — Tlie purpose of this study was to determine the major 
problems associated -vTith pupils dropping vocational agriculture prior to 
completion of the program offered. 

Method, — The drop-out pupil T-Tas considered as the pupil who had 
enrolled in vocational agriculture, but had •j'TithdraTm during the aca- 
demic school years concerned with the study. The names of the drop-outs 
were secured from the final occupational experience reports filed in 
each of the five vocational agriculture departments in Clark County, 

These pupils' names were verified by checking the permanent records 
in each of the five j/chool offices. 

Information was secured from the drop-outs by means of a self-return- 
ing questionnaire or a personal Interview based on the questionnaire. Each 
teacher who had tau^t in Clark County during the period studied was 
interviewed, 

A case record was compiled for each drop-out responding to the 
questionnaire, 

Findj^ngs. — 

1, Of the pupils enrolled for the period under study 8,8^ 
dropped vocational agriculture. 

2, Fifty-one io of the drop-outs withdrew from vocational agri- 
culture at the conclusion of their first year in the program, 

3, Forty- one of the drop-outs were graduated from hi^ school 
indicating they had the academic ability to complete vocational 
agriculture , 

4, All the drop-outs had an inferior occupational experience 
record except one. This was true at all grade levels at all of the schools, 

5, Ihe predominant reasons given by the drop-outs for enrolling 
in vocational agriculture were: 

(a) Interested in vocational agriculture (32,2^) 
fb) To train for a vocation (21,5^) 
ic} Advised by a friend (l3»9i^) 

id) Advised by the vocational agriculture teacher (11,8^) 

(e) To belong to the FFA (ll,8^) 




6 . ®ie predominant reasons given "by the drop-outs for dropping 
vocational agriculture were: 

(a) Changed vocational plans. 35^) 

IbS Schedule conflict 

(c; lack of opportunity to develop an occupational experience 
program (15.0^) 

(a) Insufficient time . to cany an occupational e2q>erience 
program (13.3^).. 

(e) Quit school (l3.3^) 



BEIIEKER, FLOID D,. Ihe Realization of Plans hy 1957 Male Hi^ 
School Graduates in Five Wisconsin Counties as Measured by a Comparison 
of Residential, Occupational, and Educational Classification. Kiesis, 
M.S., Department of Agricultural and Ext* ension Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Jfedison, Wiscoh'^inl. iTune, 1^6k, 105 P* 

Purpose. — The purpose of this study was to assess the realization 
of occupational aspirations of 1957 graduates of five representative Wis- 
consin counties. A secondary, but interrelated>\, purpose was to determine 
migration of respondents from the home community to obtain a Job or 
further their education. 

Method. — The group studied consisted of the 1957 male graduates 
of the following five Wisconsin counties: Adams, Iowa, Manitowoc, Polk, 

and Price. Data from 538 respondents were studied. 

Data used in the study were gleaned from a series of four ques- 
tionnaires which had been administered between December, 1956 and August, 
1963* All data were placed on IBM cards and electronically computed. 

For the purpose of this study, descriptive techniques such as percentages 
and arithmetic means were primarily relied upon to analyze the data. 

Chi square was figured on several relationships to determine significance. 

Findings and Interpretation^. — More farm youth had not received 
formal education beyond high school than non- farm youth. The non- f am 
group had more individuals who had completed or were pursuing college 
educations and vocational training than the fam residence group. 

Indecision about staying in the home community was very prevalent 
even two years after graduation with nearly half of the respondents 
undecided about staying. By I963 it was detemined that 5§.9 percent 
of the respondents had migrated from the home community. Migration 
for the fam and non- fam group was essentially the same being separated 
by only one- tenth of one percent. 

Manitowoc county retained the largest percentage of its 
respondent population and Polk county had the lowest retention* 

Manitowoc county being hi^ly industrialized 'and Polk county being near 
the Minneapolis- St. Paul, MLnne^ta industrial area may explain the 
observance of migration. 
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County-to-county migration -^Tithin the state accounted for the 
largest number of migrants and was followed by out-of-state intracounty 
and out-of-coimty migration in that order. 

A large portion of the migrants had some college experience or 
vocational training. Sixty- four percent had some form of foimal education 
beyond high school. 

Over three-q^uarbers of the respondents consider their jobs perman- 
ent. However^ less than one-third of the respondents had attained the 
occupation which \jas their ten year goal. In 195 ^ the respondents were 
asked what occupation they wanted to be in by I968. Hie lowest reali- 
zation of occupational desires occurred in the classifications of manager, 
officials, and proprietors, sales and clerical and professional, tech- 
nical and kindred. 

A much larger proportion of the respondent population were 
engaged in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations than had 
desired to be by 1968. Also, a much larger proportion of the popula- 
tion aspired to professional, technical 'and kindred occupations than 
national employment levels in this classification. 

The number of respondents actively engaged in farming in I963 
amounted to 25 individuals or 3 ^ percent of those who hoped to be farming 
by 1968. When compared to national figures the proportion of this study 
population engaged in farming was still over twice the national 
percentage . 



BOEHM, CARL ALTHA.USER An Occupational Survey of Former Students 
of Barnesville Not Farming and Implications for Improving the Program of 
Vocational Agriculture. Jfesters Problem, M.E., 19 ^ 4 , The Ohio State 
University, 99 P* Department of Agricultural Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

^rpose. — The purpose of this study was to detennine the occupa- 
tional objectives of former non-farming students at Barnesville High 
School during the years 19^9 to 19^1 inclusive, to determine factors 
affecting their decisions not to enter farming, to identify aspects 
of the program beneficial to them in their i960 occupations, and to 
evaluate those suggestions for improvement. 

^thod. — The method used in obtaining information was a 
questionnaire sent to 9I former graduates. There were responses from 
59 men for a 65.5 percent return. 

Findings. — The results of the information compiled showed 62.8 per 
cent of the former students were engaged in unrelated occupations, I5.2 
percent in fields of related occupations and 22.0 percent in part time 
farming. 
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Reasons for graduates not entering farming 'were lack of oppor- 
tunity, the large investment needed for farming, low farm incomes, the 
large farms needed for an economical unit, and opportunity in other 
fields. Other factors were unfavorable attitudes of parents toward 
farming, size of home farm, supervised farming program lacked income, 
and lack of machinery owned by graduates. 

There were 7^.3 percent that would enroll in vocational agri- 
culture again. Record keeping, shop instinction, and Future Faxmers 
of America were most beneficial to former graduates in their occupations. 
Certain personality traits and aptitudes, such as resuming responsibility 
and being dependable, were developed to a certain degree in vocational 
agriculture and were useful to these graduates in their present 
occupations. 



JOHES HOWARD Occupational Trends of Graduates of the 

Vocational Agricultnre Department of Iftiscoda Hi^ School 1953- I962. 
Seminar Report, 19^4 . University of Wisconsin* 31 p. Agriculture and 
Extension Education Department, University of Wisconsin, Jfedison, 
Wisconsin. 

Purposje. — To determine the present occupational status of the 
1953-19^2 vocational agriculture graduates of the Muscoda Hi^ School. 
With this information as a guide the hi^ school curriculum in voca- 
tional agriculture mi^t be revised to aid future Miscoda graduates 
in securing an occupation in related agriculture and still retain a 
vocational program for boys who return to one farm. 

Method^-- Deparbmental records were used to obtain the names of 
graduates having three or more years of vocational agriculture, A 
questionnaire was used to obtain data from graduates. Graduates were 
asked to indicate present occupation, job satisfaction, value of agri- 
culture training, and subjects in which graduates desired more trainiEkg. 

Find_ings. — It Tjas found that twenty-ei^t percent of the grad- 
uates were engaged in farming and thirty- six percent in related agri- 
culture. Twenty- nine percent were engaged in non- related agriculture 
and seven percent were in the Armed Forces. 

Seventy-four percent of the graduates who were in related 
agricultural occupations have entered into the fields of forestry, 
farm service, livestock, professional and farm machinery sales and 
services. In contrast, the twenty- five graduates who were engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations were en^loyed in twenty different fields. 

Eighty percent of the graduates engaged in farming and related 
agriculture felt their agricultural training was of very much or much 
value in their present occupations. All of the graduates in non- related 
agriculture felt that their agriculture training was of some to no value. 
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It was found in course evaluation that more training should he 
stressed in agriculture mathematics and science. 

It was concluded that the largest percentage of the graduates 
in this study were engaged in farming and related agriculture. 

Muscoda Hi^ School agriculture program must continue to upgrade its 
curriculum. 



PATJIZ, NORMAIT A-* A Cou^arative Occupational Study of Male 
Graduates of Chilton School, Seminar Report, M.S., Department 
of Agricultural and Extension Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Ifedison, Wisconsin. May 1964, 

]^rp£se. — Ihe purpose of this study was to categorize the 
occupational choices of the male graduates of Chilton School 

for the past three decades. The study was also designed to show 
the relationship of I.Q.^ class rank, class selection and time of 
graduation upon the selection of occupation as being agricultural 
or nonagricultural . 

MeiHaod. — The group con^lstfld of every third male graduate of 
a three decade period in Chilton High School, Chilton, Wisconsin. 
Graduates in the study numbered two hundred and seventy. 

Materials for the study were in paii; taken from the Chilton 
Hl^ School records and the remainder via cards, letters, phone 
contacts, and any other means deemed feasible to get the information. 

Consolidation of,. information was done on McBee Cards that had 
all information keyed to a master card. 

Measured mental ability scores for students were from prior 
results of the Henmon- Nelson test of mental abij-icies. 

Findings and Interpretation^. — Several characteristics were 
considered to determine the selection of an occupation with parti- 
cular emphasis on agriculture and related fields. The following 
results were obtained: 

Class Rank: Class r^nk in this study proved to be one of 

the poorest criteria by whicjti to forecast future occupations. 

Students with talent may not work hard in school and tend to rank 
low, whereas students with less talent may be serious and work very 
hard, ranking hi^er. This may account in part for the fact that 
some niral students may have worked hard and ranked in the upper ten 
percent of the class and who are presently farming. 

Mental Ability: Mental ability as based on I, IQ. appeared to be 
a pretty good guage by which to later categorize occupations. Gener- 
ally, the lower mental groupings were in the less skilled occupations 
and those of high mental abilities were primarily professionals. 
Farming in this study drew almost equally from all mental groupings. 
The largest total number of those evaluated in farming came from the 
middle or 90-129 ranges* 
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Decade Graduated: Decade graduated did affect the choice of 

present occupations and the selection of agriculture, ®ie 1940 *s proved 
to he the most favorable time for agriculture in school and as an occu- 
pation. Kie number selecting agriculture today js about steady, but 
percentage-wise it has gone doim. 

Class Selection: Urban boys who took agriculture frequently 

became involved in agriculture. Rural boys who selected agriculture 
generally farmed or were in related occupations. Generally speaking 
both rural and urban boys who do not select agriculture also did not 
become involved in agriculture , The author noted, ; of . course excep- 
tions here, the must notable perhaps was that forty percent of the rural 
boys who did not . take ^agriculture still became involved in agriculture. 



ROBINSON, TED RICHARD Factors Related to the Occupations of 

Iowa Farm Jfe,le Hi^ School Graduates. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1964, 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology. 257 P* library, 

Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 

Pt^p^S£.-- To investigate the relationship of selected factors to 
the occupations of Iowa farm male high school graduates during the period 
of 1950 to 1954. Specific objectives were to determine (l) the relations 
between the graduates' occupations and the geographical location of their 
hi^ schools, (2) the relations between the graduates occupations and 
selected characteristics of their home environments, (3) the relations 
between the graduates' occupations and their educational backgrounds, 
and (4) some measures of the occupational status of the graduates. 

Method. — Selected educational, environmental, occupational and 
ability data were obtained from the records of 165 Iowa hi^ schools and 
from questionnaire responses from 5722 former graduates (71. 6l percent) 
of these hi^ schools. The selected hi^ schools had offered an approved 
three or four year vocational agriculture program to the members of at 
least one of the graduating classes from 1950 through and including 1954. 
Graduates included:'in the study were those whose fathers were farmers on 
the day of their graduation or who had been farming during most of the 
time that the graduates were in hi^ school, and others who had 
completed six or inore semesters of vocational agriculture. 

Apparent biases resulting from differential response rates by the 
graduates classified according to their hi^ school graduating class 
quartile rank and the size of their graduating classes were reduced by 
post- stratification of the population. 

Findings.-- Grouping of the graduates according to agricultural 
classification of their occupations indicated that 29.63 percent were 
farmers and farm managers, 13.31 percent were engaged in off-farm 
agricultural occupations, I.93 percent were farm laborers, and 55.13 
percent were e' gaged in non-agricultural occupations. 
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Chi-square analyses revealed hi^ly significant relationships 
"between the agricultural classification of the graduate *s occupation and: 
extent of migration; Iowa economic area of the high school; size of home 
farm; father *s farming status; number of siblings; semesters of voca- 
tional agriculture; quartile rank in hi^ school graduating class; year 
of graduation; post-hi^ school education; and type of post-hi^ school 
educational institution attended* 

A hi^er percentage of graduates from high level of living index 
areas were farmers and farm managers, whereas more of the graduates from 
low index areas entered non-agricultural occupations. 

Highly significant relationships existed berween the census classi- 
fication of the graduate's occupation and: education of father and 

mother; semesters of science; and semesters of mathematics. 

Occupational income, hi^ school activity participation, and quar- 
tile rank tended to be positively correlated with the migration of the 
graduates. Likewise, Iowa economic area, level of living index of home, 
number of siblings with a college degree, semesters of science, sem- 
esters of mathematics, and semesters of vocational agriculture were 
related to the migration patterns of the graduates. 

From analysis of variables pertaining to all graduates, positive 
correlations were derived. between the occupational prestige. scale value 
and: quartile rank (.335); semesters of mathematics (.228); occupa- 

tional income (2.85;) and enrollment in a post^high school educational 
institution (.364). Income received by the graduates was positively 
correlated with: quartile rank (.128); extracurricular activity par- 

ticipation (.154); post-high school education (.125); and negatively 
correlated with recency of graduation (-.113). 
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HU, CHI- HO A Survey and Itaprovement of the Method of Food 

I^ocessing Chosen hy Rural Families "by Using the V-A School’s Processing 
Factories as the Canning Centers. Hon-Ihesis Study, 1963^ 21 p. 
Department of Agricultural Education, Taichung, Taii-ran (English copies 
located in library, Michigan State University, East lansing, Michigan, 
and library United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

^^ose. — To determine (l) the present conditions for food pro- 
cessing in the V-A schools as to scope, facilities and equipment, (2) 
the kind of products and . methods of .processing 
used by rural families and (3) the ways of raising the economic value 
and lengthening the storage time of processed farm products by rural 
families. 

Method. — Data were collected from ten Provincial V-A schools 
and. six County V-A schools which had received U*S. aid during the past 
several years, and from ten percent of the rural families who were 
known to do food processing and lived within four kilometers of the V-A 
schools. Four interviewers collected the data during the summer of 1962, 

Findl^ngs. — More than 90 percent of the food processing centers 
were constnicted or renewed by U*S, aid. Tb.e iTater systems, power sys- 
tems, and drainage systems were found to be inadequate. Some of the 
food processing centers were considered too small to be used as community 
canning centers. Ttxe ll6 rural families reported they processed 55 kinds 
of food. The ten most frequently processed raw materials were pickling 
melons, , radishes, soybeans, mustard leaves, bamboc sprouts, rice, 
cabbages, ginger and wax gourds. The most frequently repoi^ed problems 
in processing were temperature control for fermentation in the making of 
soybean sauce and showers (rains) on fruits and vegetables sxm dried. 
About 70 percent of the f ami lies reported they learned the methods of 
food processing from their families, and about 20 percent said they 
learned the processes throu^ training classes conducted by the Farmer 
Associations. Less than two percent said they learned the processes from 
V-A schools. 

Most (over 80. percent) of the families said they processed food 
only tor consumption by their o'tm families. Hearly 20 percent said they 
would like to learn additional skills and techniques for food processing. 
The Farmer Associations were named by ^6 percent of the families as their 
choice of source for learning the new skills and techniques, while 30 
percent named the V-A schools as their choice. The three most frequently 
named processes desired to be learned were preparation of pickles, 
vegetable processing, and dehydration techniques. 

Analysis of samples of food processed by rural families revealed 
a retention of only 30 percent of the ascorbic acid when compared to the 
content in fresh raw materials. 
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JUGSUBAT^ BOOWLERT Developing a Course of Study for Farmers in the 
Atjuxthia . Agricultural School Vicinity. Collo^quium* Paper, M* A., 1963* 
Agricultural Education Department, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

^rpose. — To identify the needs of the farmers living in the 
vicinity of the school and to design an appropriate course of study in 
agriculture for these farmers. 

Method. — The iTriter sent a form of questionnaire, in Thai language, 
to a teacher at the school in Ayuthia, Thailand, to collect information hy 
intervieiTing the farmers at their respective homes in Tumhol (district) 

Park-karn and to return the same. There are about 30O farm families in 

this Tumhol (district). One hundred and t¥o q,uestionnaires have been 
received from Thailand. 

Pindi^ngs and Interpretati£n_s. — Most of the farmers in the Tumhol 
fall between kl and 50 years of age. Most sizes of the farms fall between 
26 and 60 rai ( 2 §- rai equal 1 acre), Ninety seven out of 102 farmers 

own their farms. Rice is a major farm business in this area. The yields 

of rice in this, area mostly fall between 25 and 28 tung per rai (one tung 
equals J bushel) which are relatively low. Only 22 cases have been 
raising livestock and 12 of them are laying duck a- i 6 of them are laying 
hens. However, many farmers also want to raise duck and hen. Their 
major problems are market, deterioration of soil and water. These prob- 
lems may be solved by cooperative practices but the famers do not 
realize this fact. Courses which are desired to take by more than 50 ^ 
of the farmers are: soil conservation, machinery implementation, plant 

propagation, pest and disease control, poultry raising, and swine raising. 
So these courses are included in the course of study. Since the major 
problems of the farmers may be solved by cooperative practices, the 
principle of cooperatives and cooperative activities are also included 
in the coTirse of study. Record keeping is necessary to the program so 
the farmers are required to do the record keeping as well. 



LEE, TEH-KDEI The Demand and Supply of Farm Labor of the 
Families of Taiwan Vocational Agriculture Students. Original in 
Chinese with English summary. fSingle copies deposited in library, 
Michigan State University and library, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Purpose. To determine the demand for all the supply of labor 
and the escfcent of underemployment on the farms from which the vocational 
agriculture students come. 

Method. — Ifeil questionnaires were sent to three farm- students 
in each of the 655 classes of students in the kl vocational agriculture 
schools in Taiwan. A new method of economic analysis was used to 
estimate the extent of underemployment. The factors used for adjusting 
labor supply were family size, and coefficient of correlation between 
man equivalent and family size. The factors used for adjusting labor 
demand were farm size (culti^^ated land), labor demands between farms 
and their correlation coefficients. The extent of unwilling unemployment 
was determined by marginal change analysis with theoretical judgnent. 




Findings. — The supply of labor vas found to average 2.87 man 
equivale^nts per vocational agriculture student farm per year, or 9^7 
man working days available per farm per year. The labor willing to be 
suppiHsd was found to average 727 man working days per farm per year. 

The demand for labor averaged 59^ J^^n working days per farm per year, or 
58 percent of the labor ^Tilling to be supplied. Therefore, the unwilling 
imemployment to the extent of 178 man working days for the average voca- 
tional agriculture student farm per year. Projected estimates of the 
xmderemployment of persons living on all farms in Taiwan was 186 man 
working days, or 2k percent for 1961 and 31 percent for 1971* 



LCX3KW00D, lARRy lEE Competencies Weeded by j&feles Engaged in 
Dairy Farming. Thesis, M.S*, 1965-, Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology. 97 P* Library, Iowa S.tate University of Science and 
Technology. Ames, Iowa. 

Purpos£.— (1) To determine the competencies needed by men 
engaged and successful in dairy farming, (2) to determine the relation 
of selected factors to the evaluation of the degree of competence needed 
and possessed by a selected sample of DKCA and owner sampler daii^ymen in 
Iowa, and (3) to plan for educational needs of future replacement 
dairy farmers. 

Method 0 — A panel of 16 selected dairymen and Iowa State Univer- 
sity of Science and Technology staff members identified the competencies 
needed by males engaged in dairy farming. A questionnaire was developed 
aro\md this list and submitted to a random saii^le of 13O DHIA 
and 130 owner sampler dairymen in Iowa, with instructions to evaluate 
(1) th6 degree of competence they needed to succeed, and (2) the 
degree of competence they presently possessed. Responses (jO percent) 
indicating degree of competence needed and possessed were analyzed 
using mean scores. 

Findings. — Of the k6 competencies listed by the panel, 11 were 
understandings and 35 were abilities. Hipest overall scores for degree 
of competence needed by both groups were found for the understandings of: 
dairy product standards set by law and by the local milk market; methods 
of maintaining hi^ sanitation standards and the use of chemicals in 
this operation; and for the abilities to: feed cows a balanced ration 

based on maintenance and production needs; make efficient use of hi^ 
quality rou^ag^ select desirable production and breeding stock; and 
follow a constructive breeding program. Respondents felt they possessed 
significantly less competency than they needed in all of the 46 
competencies. 

Comparisons among groups showed the following relations between 
total overall scores for competence needed and possessed: (l) younger 

daiiymen had wider differences than older dairymen; (2) dairymen with 
fewer years of experience had wider differences than those with more ex- 
perience; (3) DHIA dairymen had wider differences for men with less 
formal education, whereas owner sampler dairymen had wider differences 
for those with more formal education; (4) increased years of voca- 
tional agriculture tended to widen the difference. 



Relationships between selected control variables and degree 
competence needed and possessed scores in 10 selected competencies 
were studied using correlation analysis. Highest correlation co- 
efficients weie fbund between the ability needed to make efficient use 
of high quality roughage and (l) the ability needed to feed cows a 
balanced ration based on maintenance and production needs (.75) and 
(2) the ability needed to determine amount and kind of concentrate to 
feed, considering dairy product prices and input costs (.5^). 



MAI, TCHONG-CHIH A Study of Farm Mechanization and Farm 
Mechanics sidLlls of Farmers in Central laiwan. Non-Thesis Study. 

Published by Provincial Chung-Hsing University, Taichung, Taiwan, 

1963^ 35 P« Printed in Chinese with an English summary. Also 
deposited in the library, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Iflchigan, and Library, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

]^r]DOses.-- To study the kind and amount of farmpower, tools, 
and equipment on farms; the kind of equipment desired, the farm mechanic 
skills performed at home and hired, and the kind of skills needed in rel- 
ation to fam size, farming status, level of education and financial 
condition of the farmer. 

MeWiod. — A check list of 38 farm tools, and implements, and 6l 
farm mechardLcs skills va.B prepared as an inte.rview- questionnaire. A 
two- stage systematic sampling procedure was used to seD.ect 53^ sample 
farmers from a total of 85,3^0 in the rice regions of Chan^wa and 
Nantou coimties. Sixty- seven sample villages were selected in the first- 
stage sampling with probability proportionate to size (numbers of farmers 
per village). Eight farmers per village were selected by sampling accord- 
ing to the size of farms (only farmers with 0.2 chia or more of cultivated 
land were included. One chia « 0.95 hectare; O.2 chia « approximately 
O.f acre). A reserve sample of two farmers per sample village was select- 
ed for use when the interviewers were unable to eomple"^ a regular inter- 
view due to "not at home". The responses were analyzed by controlling 
farm size, farming status, level of education, and financial condition 
of the farmer. 

FindjLngs. — Almost one-half of the farmers interviewed could 
neither read nor write . Forty percent of the farmers interviewed were 
over fifty years old. More than three-fourths of the farmers had less 
than one chia of land, and 42.5^ percent had only 0.2 to 0.5 chia. 
Moie.ihan one-half of the farmers reported less total income than expendi- 
tures during; the past year, about seven percent reported some profit, and 
others said their income and expenditures were balanced. 



Mechanization. Eighty- six percent of the farms were supplied with 
electricity. The main source of potjer for farming was the water buffalo. 
However, alsmost two- thirds of the farmers did not own a mter buffalo, 
two percent owned two, and none owned more than two. Very simple tools 
such as hoes, rice sickles, grain scrapers, etc. were owned by all or 
most farmers. About I.9 percent of the farmers owned and used power 
tillers instead of water buffaloes. 




Farm mecliar^'c skills, ffihe farmers hired someone to perform fewer 
of the skills than they performed hy themselves. More were interested in 
Improving their skills for use of power equipment than for the other ■ 
equipment. Both the size of farm and number of farmers 'VTith sufficient 
total income were positively correlated to the farmers* opinions of their 
skillfulness in performing the listed mechanical activiti- No signifi- 
cant relationship was found between the level of schooling and the reported 
skillfulness of the farmers for the listed skills. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between farm status and the farmers* opinions of their 
skillfulness in the listed skills, either those hired or those performed 
by themselves. 

Instruction in farm mechanics. Ihe study also revealed that most 
of the farmers desired to have their children leam those farm mechanics 
skills related to power equipment. Ihey expressed a desire to have those 
skills tau^t in V-A schools or to have their children serve as appren- 
tices to learn the skills. About 40 percent of the farmers indicated it 
was important for their children to learn the farm mechanics skills 
other than for power equipment. However, more than fifty percent expected 
their children to leam these skills on the home farm. About eleven 
percent of the farmers reported participation in one or more agricultural 
classes for farmers during the past year sponsored by the Farmers Associa- 
tion, V-A Schools and other organizations. 



MEADERS, 0. DONAHD, UN, L. C. and OTHERS. Follow-up Study 
of Taimn Vocational Agriculture School Graduates: Sheir Jobs, ®ieir 

Educational„Background and Other Information With Implications For V-A 
Schools. Staff Study, I 963 , 179 P« Department of ^Agricultural Education, 
College of Agriculture, Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University, 

Taichung, Tai-^jan and Michigan State University Advisory^ Group. Original 
in Chinese. (Single copies deposited in Library, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, . Michigan and library, U.S. Deparbment of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C.) 

Purpose.— Three purposes for this study were (l) to determine the 
present occupations of the graduates from the vocational agriculture schools, 
( 2 ) to secure opinions of the graduates regarding the adequacy of their 
training in the vocational agriculture schools for their present occu- 
pations and ( 3 ) to determine the role of the schools in relation to 
changing practices in agriculture as viewed by the graduates. 

Method.— A randomized sampling design was used to select grad- 
uates from~the junior and senior vocational agriculture school programs 
for the years, 1950> 3.955 s>ud 1959* Randomly selected sub sample of the 
respondents to a mail questionnaire was selected for personal interviews. 

The population consisted of more than 13,000 grad'oates^ the mail ques- 
tionnaires were sent to approximately 4,800 graduates and 853 graduates 
were selected for intez*views. Data from both mail questionnaires and 
interview questionnaires were coded and punched on IBM cards for ^tabula- 
tions and ana3.ysis. Responses were secured from 95.1 percent of the 
graduates in the sample who received mail questionnaires and Job inter- 
views were completed, representing 89.8 percent of those in the sample 
for interviews. 
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Findings. — Tiie graduates from the vocational agrieultxare schools 
were found to he mainly hoys, most of whom were horn in Taiwan^ and lived 
in rural areas when they first enrolled in the vocational agriculture 
schools. Ihe parents of about two-thirds of the graduates were employed 
in farming at the time the graduates enrolled in the vocational agricul- 
tiire schools. About four percent of the graduates reported they had 
attended colleges and universities. Non- agricultural subject areas 
were more frequently chosen than agricultviral areas for study at the 
colleges and \miversities. 

A relatively small percent indicated they chose their occupation 
or career either before entering the vocational agriculture school or 
during their enrollment in the schools. About one-half of the graduates 
reported that their vocational agriculture school traihing helped them 
to get their first job. 

Most of the graduates were found to be employed and within the 
geographical service area of the school from which they had graduated. 
Nearly forty percent were employed in occupations classified as agri- 
cultural, including about 30 percent in fanning., Ifeny of the graduates 
engaged in farming also v^ere employed part-time in other occupations. 

Nearly 80 percent of the senior vocational agriculture school 
graduates had followed the curriculum of agronomy, comprehensive agri- 
culture, or animal husbandry and veterinary medicine. "Chinese" was 
listed by more than 30 percent as the most helpful course in their 
present job, and the! courses? classified as "Crops" were second most 
frequently listed. Graduates in agricultural occupations listed agri- 
cultural courses as "most helpful" much more frequently than did those 
graduates employed in non-agricultural occupations. 

Most of the graduates engaged in agricultural occupations 
recommended general training in all divisions of the vocational agri- 
culture school rather than specialization in one division. QJhe 
graduates were generally agreed that the schools should offer instruc- 
tion to adults in cooperation with the Farmer Associations* Tbe voca- 
tional agriculture schools were viewed by the graduates as positive 
forces for changing agricultural practices. 



PAI, CH*IEN. Descriptions of Agriculturstl Jobs Most 
Frequently Held by Vocational Agriculture School Graduates. Non-Thesis 
Study, 1963 , 6k p. Department of Agricultural Education, College of 
Agriculture, Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing University, Taichung, 
Taiwan. Original in Chinese ^Tith an English summary. (Single 
copies deposited in library, Michigan Sfcate University, East Lansing, 
Michigan and Library, U.;S.;*.Bepartmfent' of^ Agri^iolture, Washington, DoC. 

^rposes. — To determine the jobs most frequently held by 
Vocational Agriculture School Graduates ; to prepare descriptions of 
those jobs; and to make information available as a reference for im- 
proving the curricula in the Vocational Agriculture Schools. 
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percent of the interviewees were in aerlenltnrai 

Tdiich training in agriculture through the vocational 
lw"oh”® considered essential for iStial ^pl^“t 

About 24 percent of the interviewees were farmers and m SSSnal ' 

5 percent directly participated in agricultural production. 



zations^Md T Agricultura], Ejrtenslon Organ!- 

£.=%rc.5ss 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

Pilose.— To determine and evaluate the TDractlePs TTh-tpv, 

vocational agriculture schools ^d e^ensl^li^ILn of 
h farmer associations to conduct farme: training programs. 

•Pr.nm workshops were conducted to secure information 

from vocational agriculture teachers and renresentatlver^nL 

Sctia^irtrX s cS^:r 

teta were subsequently collected from 34 vocational agrlcultur^sctooir' 
Md 15 county farmer associations as well as from 97 TOrcenH^^f 
of the vocational agriculture teachers and 8o percenWfef of the co„m 

.'SS«“.’22r — »* 

had confuc^oi2'fSm^^+^°'^-°^ vocational agriculture schools 

ma conducted 612 farmer training classes during the ten-year period 

the^class rafll d!vs average le^h of 

■me Class was 11 days, and the average enrollment was 62 men and women 

per c^ss. Ohe average age of the participants was 26 anHhravera^e 

educational level completed was sixth grade. Most of +Vip r»T«a’^e/a ^ 

conducted during the months, April, ScSlber """" 
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®ie farmers associations and the vocational agriculture schools 
were found to have cooperated closely for planning, organizing, and con-, 
ducting many of the classes. ^Chere were ten subject areas^ covered hy the 
classes offered. 

Hiirty-one of ninety-five practices for planning, financing, 
administering, conducting, and evaluating the. faimer training classes 
were agreed upon hy both the vocational agriculture- teachers and the staff 
members of the farmer associations as being valuable* 



WyETH, IRVING RUDOIPn Status-Role Perceptions in the laiwan 
Extension Organization. Dissertation, Ph.D., 1964 . Michigan State 
University. 167 p* LLlorary, Michigan State University, East lansing, 
Michigan. 

^rpose. — (1) to determine the attitudes held by status-role 

groups with respect to how they view the actual structure and function- 
ality of their present organization and their perceptions of expectations 
and needs for organizational change, and, (2) to ascertain whether or not 
there was consensus between these status-role groups relative to such 
attitudes and perceptions. 

Method. — Role theory was used as the study’s theoretical 
frame of reference. It was hypothesized that status-role groups of the 
Taiwan esctension organization (l) would not hold significantly different 
attitudes toward the structure and functionality of the present organiza- 
tion, (2) would not Significantly differ in their perceptions of expecta- 
tions and needs for organizational change, and (3) there is no relation- 
ship between the consensus on attitudes held toward the present organiza- 
tion and the consensus on perceptions of expectations and needs for 
organizational change. An attitude scaling schedule composed of 30 
statements dealing with organizational and administrative principles 
applied to the present organization was developed and administered. 

The data for this cross-cultural investigational change were 
collected from four status-role groups, namely, 8 administrators, 

1 4 supervisors, 9I advisors,' and 10 specialists. Of these ^ 5-6 were 
interviewed to determine their perceptions of what was expected and 
believed for organizational change, oriented to each of the four 
status-role groups and self. Other data were collected by non-directed 
interview, observation, and document schedules. 

Findings. — There was a relatively hi^ degree of inter- group 
consensus regarding the structure and functionality of the present organi- 
zation. Such consensus tended to be one of general disagreement to 30 
statements which described an effective and efficient organization. 

There was no significant difference in the consensus between adminis- 
trators, supervisors, advisors, a,nd specialist groups with respect to 

15 of 18 ranked expectations and 12 of I7 ranked needs for organizational 
change revealed in mixed patterns depending upon particular aspects of 
organizational and administration in question. 



er|c 
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Findings of the study identify areas of inter-group consensus 
and suggest the types of stresses and strains confronting the organiza- 
tion. The implications of the study for the Taiwan Extension Chief and 
his immediate staff of administrators are: in^roved authority- responsi- 

bility relationships; organizational goal achievement; the need for 
professional improvement programs; improved cooperation and coordination 
the carrying out of assigned responsibilities; consideration for the 
selection of more competent personnel; better planning and decision- 
making; more adequate financial support for extensipu; and job security. 
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XI MAMAGEMEm IHSTHGCTION 



HOENHAUS^ WILLIAM EDWAED An evaluation of the Vocational 
Agriculture Farm Management Erogram of Southern Minnesota. Colloquium 
Paper, M*A. Department of Agricultural Education, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Mnnesota. 1964. 

^rpose. — To determine the inqoact of the existing Vocational 
Agriculture Farm Jfenagement Program on the co-operating farm families of 
Southern Mnnesota and pinpoint some of the changes they would like to 
have made in the program. 

Method. — A survey was taken of l40 Vo-Ag Farm Management 
Co-operators from six Southern Minnesota school systems. The survey 
questions were oriented toward what type of farm family participates in 
the management program, how they make use of summary infoimiation and 
what changes should he made in the program. Ninety-one survey forms 
were summarized for the study. 

Findings and Interpretation^. — The average Vo-Ag Farm 
Jfenagement co-operator was 3^ years old and had heen farming 12 years. 
Forty- three percent had participated in the program for four years or 
more. The majority or 'JVfo had heen contacted personally hy the in- 
structor for participation in the management program. The co-operators 
used their farm business summary information as an indicator of their 
business progress and for. making major management decisions. Seventy- 
one percent of the farm families found on-the-farm instruction very valur 
ahle to them. Classroom instruction was considered veiy valuable to 425^ 
of the co-operators. The majority of the farm families stressed a desire 
for more help in planning and making adjustments to their farm business, 
based on summary information. Forty- nine of "(he families shoxTing their 
net worth at the start of the program and what it was when they filled 
out the survey, had an average increase in net worth of $2425.90 per 
year. Findings were of such significance as to warrant recommendations 
for inqorovement in the Vo-Ag Farm Ifenagement Program in Southern l^Iinne- 
sota.. The instructional program in farm management should be expanded 
to include more beginning and older established farm families. Instruc- 
tional techniques should be improved by better preparation for group 
instruction in the classroom. Also, farm visits should be scheduled 
with established goals, so more assistance may be given the farm 
family in making adjustments in their farm business. 



McCORMICK, FIXITD G. The Development of an Instrument for 
Measuring the Understanding of Profit -maximizing Principles, Disserta- 
tion, Ph.D., 1964, The Ohio State University. 225 P. Library, 

The dhio State University, Coliambus, Ohio. 

^rp£S£. — The purpose of this study was to develop an 
instrument for measuring the understanding of basic profit -maximizing 
principles essential for efficient operation and management of a farm 
business, with duplications for vocational education in agriculture. 




Basic profit-maximizing principles were identified 
from farm management references nominated Tdjt the farm management staff at 
The Ohio State University. Ihe results of three pretests were utilized 
in refining the forty-five multiple- choice questions contained in the 
final evaluative instrument. 

Year- end "business analysis data from 158 farm oT^mership 
"borrowers of the Farmers Home Administration in Ohio were used to 
determine discriminate groups of farm managers. Input- output, cost 
of production, and gro-trbh of "business indexes were confuted for each 
farm operator. Final identification of a farm operator's relative level 
of managerial competence was "based on the aggregate rank order synthe- 
sized from individual index ranks. 

Statistically, the Ifenn-Uhitney U test was used to identify 
multiple- choice questions discriminating "between level of managerial 
competence and understanding of profit-maximizing principles. Ihe F 
test was used to test the significant difference "between selected 
economic factors and personal characteristics of the population and 
relative levels of managerial ability. 

Findings. — Seven basic profit-maximizing principles contri- 
buting to efficient farm organization and planning were identified as; 
Diminishing physical returns; diminishing economic returns; fixed- 
variable costs; substitution; equi -marginal returns; combinations of 
enterprises; and time relationship. 

nineteen of the forty-five multiple- choice questions possessed 
positive, significant relationships between levels of managerial compe- 
tence and understanding of economic principles. [Cbe evaluative instru- 
ment developed in this study provided increased insist for measuring 
the understanding of six profit -maximizing principles. 

TOie analysis of variance revealed no significant difference 
between achievement on the evaluative instrument and level of managerial 
competence. Only 59*9 percent of the q.uestions were answered correctly 
by the farm managers used in this study, which indicates that a large 
percentage of the farmers did not possess a comprehensive imder standing 
of profit-maximizing principles as measured by the evaluative instrument. 
Older farm operators possessed less understanding of basic principles 
than did younger farm managers. 

There was a direct correlation between the understanding of 
principles and the years of formal schooling completed. However, there 
was no significant relationship between relative level of understanding 
of profit-maximizing principles and the application of these principles in 
the farm business. 

Size of operation, gross farm income, net farm income, and 
increase in net worth were four of the ten selected economic and personal 
factors which differed significantly between relative levels of mana- 
gerial ability. Het farm income and gross farm income were the most 
significant indicators of an individual farm manager's economic effi- 
ciency. The "cost of production" ratio was the most discrete economic 
index for predicting the relative level of managerial competence. 



o 
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WARREU, JAt'IES Jr. A Basis for a Farm Ifemagement Instruc- 

tion Program for Full-time Fa-^'’mers in the Eastern Supervisory District of 
North Carolina. Ihesis, M.Sc,, 1^6k, The Ohio State University. 105 P* 
Lihraiy, The Ohio State University, Columhus, Ohio. 

^rpose. — The major purpose of this study izas to develop a 
"basis for improving farm management instruction in Negro Post High School 
Vocational Agricultural classes in the Eastern Supervisory District of 
North Carolina. 

The following specific objectives were defined to accomplish 
the purpose of this study: To determine the farm management abilities 

which full time Negro farmers believe important for success in farming 
and to identify those in which organized instruction was desired; to 
consider the relationship of selected characteristics of full-time 
Negro farmers and vocational agriculture teachers to their perceptions 
of the farm management abilities they considered important; and to 
determine the additional organized in-service education which the 
teachers believed they need to teach farm management abilities to 
farmers . 



Method.-- The study included 971 full-time farmers and 92 
teachers in k-2 Eastern counties comprising the Eastern Supervisory Dis- 
trict of Vocational Agriculture Education in Noirbh Carolina. Data 
were secured by interviews and questionnaires covering the respondents* 
perception of the importance of selected farm management abilities for 
success in farming and the desire of teachers and farmers for instruction. 

Findings. — Farmers and teachers similarly perceived 89 per- 
cent of the farm management areas and abilities as being of ’’much” impor- 
tance to success in farming in their area. 

Fam management abilities in the crops and records areas were 
Judged most important to success in farming by both farmers and teachers. 
Farmers evidenced the most desire for instructionin the area of labor, 
machinery, and buildings management abilities. 

Teachers desired in-service education most in the areas of 
farm mechanics and farm management. 

The relationships between the recognition of importance of the 
selected fan? management abilities and the need for instruction according 
to personal characteristics and status of farmers were with few exceptions 
statistically insignificant. 



HEIMLICH^ RICEARD E. The Eon-Vocational Programs in Agri- 
culture in the Puhlic Schools in Ohio. TJhesis, M.Sc., 19&> The Ohio 
State University. JO p. library. The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 



Purpose.— The purpose of this study was to identify the. number 
and nature of the non- vocational agriculture courses being offered in the 
public schools of Ohio, and further, to determine the administrator atti- 
tudes toward agricultural courses. 

Method. — A questionnaire T/as developed and went to all schools 
in Ohio listing a non- vocational agriculture program in the 1963-64 
school year. A second questionnaire was developed and sent to administra- 
tors of one-fifth (150 schools) of the public high schools not offering 
a program in agriculture. 

Findj^ngs. — Of the IO 83 public high schools in Ohio, only 21 
offered programs in non- vocational agriculture. These programs were: 
five conservation, offered in urban areas of the state; four horticul- 
ture, all in the Cleveland area; and twelve general agriculture pro- 
grams, offered in urban areas and rural areas not served by Vocational 
Agriculture . 



The number of students enrolled in the courses ranged from 
four to 93* Conservation courses enrolled an average of 54.2 students, 
horticultxire 30? and general agriculture 27*6. The courses were offer- 
ed from one to four years TTith the most frequent offering being the 
eleventh and twelfth year. Only one pre-hi^ school agriculture course 
was offered at the ei^th grade level. 

Eon-vocational agriculture was most often offered two sem- 
esters with five periods of instruction per week with the most usual 
period being 45 minutes. The courses were offered as an elective and 
to both boys and girls in I 6 of the 21 schools. 

The primary puip)oses of these programs were to develop some 
understandings and an appreciation of conservation, hoirfciculture, and 
general agriculture. Textbooks and bulletins were generally used but 
there was no preferred textbook. Projects were not generally required 
of the students; laboratories and field trips were used in most pro- 
grams. Ejctended service was not used to conduct the non- vocational 
agricultural programs; neither TTas extended service preferred by the 
teachers . 



Few school administiators are planning the addliion of an 
agricultural program to the school curriculum. Most school admin- 
istrators appeared to be not well informed concerning the possibilities 
of an agricultural program. They consider an agricultural course to be 
of value only to students intending to farm. 
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LEIMMCH, GALE J. A Study of Vocational Agriculture For Students Prom 
ITrLan Homes. Kiesis, M.A., 19^4^ ^Cb.e Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 



^rp£se. — !Ihe purpose of the study ¥as to investigate the 
effects of the urban population upon the vocational agriculture en- 
rollment, to deteirmine the trends of urban enrollment in' vocational 
agriculture, some of the characteristics of those students and some of 
the educational values from vocational agriculture that former students 
from urban homes were finding helpful in their present occupations. 

Method.-- Questionnaires were mailed to I70 teachers of agricul- 
ture in Ohio who had taught in the same school system from 1958 to 1963* 
A total of 105 questionnaires or 6I.7 percent were returned. These 
teachers supplied names and addresses of students who came from urban 
homes and had left their departments during the school years 1958-59 
and 1959-60 • One hundred questionnaires were mailed to these students. 

A total of 51 "Virere returned. 

Pind_ings. — 1. Students froii urban homes made up one in four 

of the total vocational agriculture enrollment among the selected depart- 
ments in Ohio during 1963-64 and during each of the preceding years. 

2. Ttie number of students enrolled in high school and vocational agri- 
culture increased approximately 20 percent during the period from I96I 
to 1964 with an increase each year. 

3. One in four of all the students of vocational agriculture from I96I 
to 1964 discontinued the course. Of these, 43*7 percent were urban stu- 
dents compared to 62.3 percent for farm students. 

4. The reasons given for boys discontinuing vocational agriculture 
showed quitting school, changed curriculum or moved, as the three most 
important reasons. 

5. Forty six percent of the former urban students were engaged in farm- 
ing, attending agriculture college or employed in an occupation related 
to agriculture in 1964 whereas only 40 percent reported the same occupa- 
tion immediately after graduation. 

6. Vocational agriculture assisted these students in their present occu- 
pations most in .terms of handling the skills of their jobs, in providing 
leadership experience, in learning of job opportunities in agriculture 
and in making managerial decisions. 

7- Approximately three- four*ths of the teachers reported they had made 
changes in the curriculum for farm mechanics and crop production includ- 
ing horticulture because of urban students. Three-fourths also indica- 
ted more changes would be made in farm mechanics. 




SIMEK^ MELVIN T. A Study of the Image of Vocational Education 
in South Dakota Public Schools. Research Problem, M.Ed., I965, South 
Dakota State University. Library, South Dakota State University, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

^rpose.-- Bais study ms designed to discover the revisions and 
additions that are needed in the vocational curriculums of South Dakota 
public schools, so that youth may be better prepared for employment. 

Method.— Information was secured from South Dakota school admin- 
sitrators who had one or more vocational departments, from vocational 
agriculture teachers and vocational homemaking teachers. Information 
compiled in this research problem was gathered through mailed data 
gathering instruments. 

Findings.— Ihe findings based on the analysis of the data 
related to three concise considerations : (l) curriculum development and 

administration, (2) socio-economic and academic aspects and (3) 
teacher-administrator relationships. !Ehis investigation indicated that 
both vocational homemaking and vocational agriculture teachers should 
endeavor to project the importance of their programs. !I5iere is a consi- 
derable awareness of the quality, value and worth of the vocational 
education programs. 

Results of the investigation showed that qualified teachers and 
finances could be better utilized if vocational education programs served 
geographic areas larger than the regular school district. This research 
revealed that local school districts could not finance and e2q)and 
vocational education programs iTithout federal aid and state aid. The 
study points out that the colleges are adequately providing profes- 
sionally trained vocational teachers, but there is a need for more 
in-service professional training. 

There is some evidence from the study that students enrolled in 
vocational education are subjected to more social disadvantages than 
those in non-vocational education. It was further recognized that boys 
in town who are interested in working in farm related agricultural fields 
should have an opportunity to enroll in vocational agriculture classes. 



ZIMMERLST, GLENN EVERETT. Selected Training Needs of Students 
Preparing For Agricultural Missionary Roles. Thesis, M.A., 1964 , 

The Ohio State University. 132 p. Library, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



chief puiTpose of this study is: (l) To determine 

which courses agricultural missionaries would recommend to prospective 
personnel preparing for similar work; (2) To deteimine in which specific 
areas of responsibility these recommended courses are being used and how 
they are being used; (3) To determine the preparation, training and 
background agricultural missionaries presently have to distinguish between 
professional and general agricultural missionaries. 
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Method. — !Tv7o hundred twenty questionnaires were sent to agricul- 
tural radssionaries active in foreign agricultural service who are repre- 
sentatives of Protestant Mission Boards. OTiese missionaries are at work 
in 56 different countries. The majority of the names on the mailing list 
were suggested hy Agricultural MG.ssions> Inc.^ 475 Klverside Brive^ 

New York 27, N.Y. The namt^s of individual missionaries were selected hy 
choosing every other name listed under each country where agricultural 
missionaries are presently at work. 

Information sought hy the questionnaire included college, seminary, 
and post graduate training; occupational background; a rating of all 
undergraduate agricultural courses as to their degree of helpfulness; 
activities presently engaged, in hy agricultural missionaries and the 
training needed for these activities. 

Pindinga.,— Some of the more significant findings of the study • 
are' -Si'S follows: (l) Of the 99 missionaries replying, 26 percent 

did not consider themselves t O' he agricultural missionaries. ( 2 )„ Only 
49 percent had received training in the field of agriculture. ( 3 ) Forty- 
five percent of the professional agricultural missionaries had an M.S«, 
degree, while 50 percent of the missionaries had received seminary ^or 
Bihle training. (4) !Hie three most important activities of professional 
agricultural missionaries are : "Improving local plants, seeds, animals, 

and tools," "Introducing new varieties of plants, seeds, animals, and 
tools," and "Conducting .agrieulturaH... schools, " ( 5 ), 2he top ten courses 

as rated hy professional agricultural missionaries are : Extension 

Methods, Poultry Feeds and Feeding, Feeds and Feeding, Rural Socio- 
logy, General Horticulture, Poultry Production, Soils, Forage Crops, 
Field Crop Production, and livestock Production. ( 9 ) "Write-in" courses 
rated highly hy missionaries -were, entomology, anthropology, plant patn- 
ology, agricultural finance, farm buildings, tropical and suh-tropic .1 
fruits and audio-visual aids. 
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mi TEACHER EDUCAOHOH IN AGRICULTURE 



BETOLEI, RALPH R. and REMPEL, AVERNG M. The Measurement of 
Teacher Morale: A Factojr Analysis Approach. I 965 Purdue University, 

Lafayette, Indiana. 

Pi:^ose. — To factor analyze the l45-item Purdue Teacher Morale 
Inventory in order to obtain neT/j insists regarding the categorization 
of the items which had been arbitrarily grouped into ei^t categories 
pertaining to the teacher and his school environment... The eight 
categories are: (l) teaching as an’ occupation; (2) relationships 

with students; ( 3 ) relationships with other teachers; (4) adminis- 
trative policies and procedures; ( 5 ) relationships with the community; 

(6) curriculum factors; ( 7 ) worMng conditions, and economic factors. 

Jfethod.-- The factor analysis of the Purdue Inventory was based 
on the responses of approximately 500 secondary school teachers which 
included a number of vocational agriculture and other vocational teach- 
ers. The procedure used in this study was a principal component analy- 
sis of the image - covariance matrix followed by an oblique (Carroll 
biquartimin) rotation of the esrtracted factors. The neeessa,ry compu- 
tations and rationale for this particular solution of the factor analy- 
sis have been suimnarized in recent :,;paper.s.* The computer programs 
were developed for the IBM 709 O computer by John B. Carroll, Harvard 
University. 

Findings. — The factor analysis gave quantitative evidence that 
teacher morale is not \midimensional. In the Purdue Teacher Iteale 
Inventory ei^t distinct factors were identified which were in substan- 
tial agreement i-rlth the eight categories that had been set up in an 
arbitrary manner. The new categories have been labeled as follows: 

( 1 ) Teacher rapport TTith the principal, (2) Personal satisfaction 
with teaching, (3) Teacher rapport with other teachers, (4) Teacher 
salary, ( 5 ) Teacher load, (6) Teacher relationship w5,th community, 

( 7 ) School facilities, and (8) Teacher status. 

The fac or analysis suggests several possibilities for refining 
and revising the Purdue Inventory. First of all, a number of items can 
be deleted i-Tithout diminishing the evaluative and diagnostic uses of the 
instrument. The analysis also suggests the re-wording and re-working 
of the specific items particularly when items loaded heavily on more 
than one factor. Then, it will be necessary in one or two of the 
categories to construct and add new items in order to get more adequate 
coverage of the factors involved. 

The instrument can be used as a basis for cooperative effort to 
improve existing conditions which affect morale and to develop 
in- services procedures that will up-grade the environment in 'vdiich 
students, teachers and administrators work. 



* John B. Carroll. "Biquartimin Criterion for Rotation to.. Oblique 
Simple Structure in Factor Analysis." Science C3QCV1 (1957) 1114-1115 • 
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MUI'M, WILLARD CLARENCE, A Survey of Professional ProlDlems 
Encountered Ly Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in Minnesota Accord- 
ing to Length of Teaching E 2 ?j)erience , Colloquium, M.A., 1964, 

University of Minnesota, Idhrary, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

j^rpos£. — To identify specific problems encountered by voca- 
tional agriculture teachers in Minnesota, and to compare the persistency 
and severity of each problem tTith length of teaching escperience. 

^ttiod. — Two questionnaires ¥ere sent to all teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Minnesota who had one, two, three, four, ten, and 
eleven years of teaching e 2 q>erience. The first questionnaire served to 
accumulate an inventory of professional problems. The second question- 
naire, based completely on the responses submitted by the cooperating 
instructors in the first questionnaire, consisted of a list of specific 
problems and requested that each problem be ranked for its severity in 
the local situation. The acquired data was then organized so that a 
comparison could be made of the kind and severity of problems and length 
of teaching experience. 

Findings and Interpretation^. — The most serious problems revealed 
by this study were inadequate time, education of adults and young farmers, 
maintenance of satisfactory supervised farming programs, motivation of 
students, and competition from other courses and activities. 

The problem of inadequate time was equally severe for those in 
single and multiple-man departments and for those Td.th one to four, and 
ten and eleven years of teaching experience. The study yielded evidence- 
that this problem could be ameliorated by adequate secretarial help, 
availability of a prepared covirse of study, elimination of low-quality 
FFA activities, and the removal of non-ag school responsibilities. 

Ifeny teachers felt that an increase of multiple-man departments 
and usable lesson plans would strengthen the problem areas of adult 
farmers, young farmers, and farm management. 

The ma^or problems in supervised farming programs were project 
growth and the maintenance of accurate and complete records. 

Common problems dealing ^zith student motivation included the 
selection of appropriate teaching methods and materials, low ability 
students, negative attitude toward the future of farming, poor interest 
in farm management, and inadequate school guidance. 

Competition for the students^ time and interest was vigorous in 
both the hi^ school and out-of-hi^ school programs. 

In addition, the study supported the following positive conclusibns: 
(1) Preservice training for instructors was very satisfactory; (2) Vo-Ag 
instructors maintain good relationships with other school personnel; 

(3) Excluding supervised farming programs, FFA was not a major problem 
area. 



XI7 TECHNICIM TRAINING AND AGRICULTURALEI 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



BAILEI, JOSEPH KENNA. Non-Farm Agricultural Employment in West 
Virginia, -with Implications for Vocational Education Programs. Disseirta- 
tion, Ph.D., 196k, Ohio State University. 202 p. Id.hrary, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, Columhus. 

Purpos£. — To appraise the non- farm agricultural employment in 
West Virginia and provide a basis for projecting agricultural education 
programs to serve that sector of ohe labor force. Inherent in this apprai- 
sal was a census of the number and kinds of agencies employing agricultural 
workers, and the number and types of agriculturally oriented positions and 
occupations . 

Method.-- The state in toto constituted the universe for a census of 
non- farm a^icultural occupations. By personal interview data were collected 
from responsible officers or personnel in agencies likely to be employing 
persons who would classify as agricultural workers. Agricultural education 
personnel surveyed all counties in the state and conducted the interviews. 

To achieve ma-xiiTnuTn uniformity in the census, workshops were conducted to 
train interview personnel. 

A second segment of the study Involved the analysis of the census 
data, and a pilot program was planned to serve as a guide for the later 
development of statewide programming. 

Findings. — Interviews TTith representatives of those firms, businesses 
organizations, industries and services considered to be employers of agricul- 
tural workers revealed that 1,71? such agencies employed a total of 13^851 
non- farm agricultural workers. This employment constituted 3*6 percent of 
the total labor force in West Virginia. This coupled with a farm employ- 
ment of 20,775^ or 5*^ percent of the labor force, gave a total agricul- 
tural employment of 3^,605^ or 9 percent of the labor force. 

A close ratio of the number of commercial farms to the number of 
non-farm agricultural workers was found to exist both on an area and state 
basis. 



The non- farm agricultural employment was distributed into ei^t 
categories: Forestry, 33*2 percent; Livestock and Poultry Industries, 

18.1 percent; Farm Supply and Equipment, 12.8 percent; Agricultural 
Service, 10.3 percent; Ornamental Horticulture, 9*7 percent; Wildlife and 
Recreation, 6.0 percent; Produce Industry, 6.0 percent; and Farm Service, 
4.0 percent. All categories revealed a significant number of employment 
opportunities with implications of need for vocational education programs 
to serve the non- farm agricultural sector of the labor force. 
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CLAKT, JOSEPH RAY® Guidelines for the Development of Training Pro- 
grams for Agricultural Technicians. Dissertation, Ph.D., I964, The Ohio 
State University. 309 P. library. The Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Ohio. 



Purpose.-- Ttie ma,'jor purpose of the study ¥as to develop guidelines 
for use“"in planning and conducting training programs for agricultural tech- 
nicians. An effort was made (l) to determine the status and qharacteris-tics 
of p’^’esent training programs for agricultural technicians, (2) to deterndne 
the degree of emphasis administrators of present programs “believe should he 
given oo certain procedures in developing successful training programs, 
and (3) to synthesize, refine, and evaluate a tentative set of guidelines 
for use in planning and conducting training programs for agricultural 
technicians * 

Method.— This was a national study limited to public institutions at 
the post-Hgh school level, excepting four-year colleges, with organized 
curricula designed for the preparation of agricultural technicians. 

Instruments were prepared hy the investigator to secure data on the 
status and characteristics of present training programs for agricultural 
technicians in institutions identified with the help of state directors 
of vocational education. A structvired check list was used to record 
degrees of emphasis which should he given to certain procedures in the 
development of successful programs. 

A tentative list of guidelines and supporting statements were 
synthesized from an extensive review of literature on training programs 
for technicians 4 These were revised and evaluated hy a national jury of 
leaders in technical education fields. 

Findings.— Institutions with training programs for agricultural 
technicians^could he classified into four general categories: technical 

institutes, junior colleges, comprehensive community colleges, and area 
vocational-technical schools. 

A total of 59 training programs for agricultural tecimicians in 
25 institutions were identified in this study. A number of new programs 
were in the planning stages. 

Guidelines and supporting statements were synthesized, refined, and 
evaluated in the following areas: . (l) objectives of the program; 

(2) types of programs offered; (3) curriculum content; (4) recruitmen’t , 

(5) student services (selection, counseling, placemment and follow-up, and 
residence facilities); .(6) library; (7) instructional staff; (8) facili- 
ties and equipment; (9) acceptance by industry, business and educational 
leaders; (lo) evaluation; (H) accreditation and/or licensing; and 
(l2) location. 
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CUMINGHAM, REX EDWIN. Administration and Objectives of 
On-Tbe-JolD Guidance and Training Programs for Vocational Agriculture 
Sf;Udents in Northwestern Ohio. Thesis^ M*S*^ 1^6hf The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Ik^ p. Library, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Purpose. — The purpose of this study was to establish objectives, 
determine responsibilities and make recommendations regarding the organiza- 
and administration of on-the-job guidance and training programs, in 
off-fam agricultural industries for students of vocational agriculture. 

Method, — Data for the study was secured through a questionnaire 
obtained from hi^ school superintendents, guidance counselors, vocational 
agriculture teachers, and representatives of off-farm agriculture indus- 
tries located within the rural areas of sixteen counties in Northwestern 
Ohio. 



Findings. — Objectives for such programs should consider providing 
practical application of classroom instruction, assist the student in 
selecting an occupation, esrpose students to several occupations, have 
the student work und(sr supervision and develop their ability to work with 
other people. Eighty- eight percent of off-fam agricultural industries 
were willing to cooperate. Only juniors and seniors selected by the 
guidance counselor and vocational agriculture teahcer should be enrolled, 
Pifude- J ..hould work from 41-120 days as a part of the school day, three 
c :'o"a^ hours per day and be compensated from $ ,75 to $1,00 per hour. 



DEVTOT, JACK lEO. Occupations Related to Agriculture in Putnam 
County, Ohio. Thesis, M,S*, 1964, The Ohio State University. 129 P« 
Main Library, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 

PurpoS£.-- The study itjas undertaken to determine the total number 
employed, the yearly openings, salary of those empD.oyed and training 
needed in the various agriculture-related occupations in Putnam County, 
Ohio. Additional objectives of the study were to determine the employment' 
opportunity for part time famers and for junior and senior vocational 
agriculture students* It was believed that this infomation would be 
valuable in establishing new vocational programs and in student guidance. 

Method, — The vocational agriculture teachers and the county agent 
of Piitjaam^County when suirveyed indicated an interest in obtaining infoma- 
tion about the agriculture-related occupations. They also agreed to help 
conduct a personal interview of a responsible individual of each agricul- 
ture-related business in their communities. An outlined questionnaire was 
f emulated to help guide those interviewing. The agriculture-related 
businesses to be included in the study were determined by the author and 
those who helped interview. The author then compiled and: interpreted 
the information and presented the findings. 
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Findir^s.— Eie study indicated a total of 1,656 positions in 
agriculture- related occupations or alDOut one-half of the 3,190 employed 
hy all industry in Putnam Coimty* An annual need of 52 full time and II9 
part time persons in the agriculture- related occupations T7as indicated. 

Of those employed full time, 52 percent i-zere fomd to he making $5,000 
or more. Representatives of almost all the occupational areas studied 
indicated the need for many of the types of training provided hy vocational 
agriculture, A majority of those intervie¥ed said they would hire part time 
farmers. !Hie study also revealed employment opportunity for 13^ junior 
and senior vocational agricultxire students on a part time basis 



GARDMSR, HARRISOR. Determining Competencies for Initial Employ- 
ment in the Dairy Farm Equipment Business, Kiesis, Ph.D. 196 h, Michigan 
State University, 238 p. library, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

jtepose, — Ihe purpose of this study was to demonstrate a method of 
identifying certain competencies and related information essential to the 
success of persons who sqlIu employment in non- farm occupations that provide 
the farmer ifith direct-contact services. O^is information should provide 
a basis for the development of effective training programs. 

Me^h^d.-- Ihe method utilized to gather occupational information 
and translate the information into vocational programs ■^Tas developed in 
the perspective of a larger, more inclusive framework. I^ta were secured 
relevant to one phase of the non-farm agricultural industry, the dairy 
farm equipment business. From a review of occupational literature, a 
list of 129 worker competencies was prepared in the form of a question- 
naire, to obtain information considered important for the preparation 
of workers who, during initial employment, sell, install, or maintain bulk 
tanks or milking systems. 

The questionnaire was completed by a panel of 11 persons considered 
to be authorities within or associated with the dairy industiry, and a 
group of 88 Michigan teachers of vocational agriculture. The panel members 
indicated the value and importance of each competency for entrance workers. 
The teachers indicated which of the comi fcencies had been taught in all- day, 
young farmer or adult farmer classes, during the past year. The responses 
for the panel members und teachers were tabulated and compiled into tables. 
Okiese tables summarize the percentage of responses by both the panel 
members and teachers to each of the items in the questionnaire. 

Findings,— Responses of panel members indicated that the method 
demonstrated in this study was effective in obtaining important information 
for workers who seek employment in certain non- farm agricultural occupations. 
These occupations provide the farmer with direct- contact services t hr ou gh 
the sale, installation, and maintenance of bulk tanks or milking systems. 

The method as demonstrated i-7as effective in providing information that can 
be used as a basis for developing training programs. 

The responses of the panel members provided consistent clusters of 
competencies around which educational programs can be organized. Clusters 
of competencies were identified in the areas of farming, human relations, 
salesmanship, and mechanics that are important for employees who during 
initial employment sell, install or maintain bulk milk tanks ormDkhg .q/sbems. 
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nearly three-fourths of the 129 competencies veve rated hy over 6o 
percent of the panel members as having considerable value for these work- 
ers. Over 60 percent of the panel members indicated that: (l) sli^tly 

over one-half of the competencies were important for workers who during 
initial employment only sell or sell and maintain the prescribed dairy 
equipment; (2) slightly less than one-fourth of the competencies were 
important for workers who inst all ^ maintain ^ or install and maintain 
0quipment . Kie clusters of competencies should provide l<. basis for the 
development of operationally- defined objectives. 

Responses of teachers indicated that few of the competencies iden- 
tified by the panel members as those needed by workers who sell, install, 
or maintain bulk milk tanks or milking systems were being tau^t as a 
part of local programs of vocational agriculture in Michigan. 



GRIFFIN, WARREN L, The Nature of Agricultural Occupations, 

Other Than Fanning, in Saline County, Missouri. 364 p., library. 

University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Purpose.—— The pui*pose of this study was to determine the present 
p.nd emerging agricultural occupations, other than farming, found in Saline 
County, Missouri; and the competencies and prerequisites needed by an 
individual to enter and advance in the occupations. 

Method.— Ifeita relating to the follow-up of 4,50 former students of 
vocational agriculture were obtained primarily from school records and 
personnel. Data concerning agricultural occupations, other than farming 
were obtained from interviews with 112 owners, managers or other office 
personnel of businesses dealing with agricultural products and/or services. 

Findings.— At the time of the study there were 112 agencies and 
firms in operation employing 2,006 persons, of whom 6l5 or 30.6 percent 
needed a Imowledge of agriculture in order to perform their jobs. There 
were 28 firms which dealt in plant products or services, l8 in farm 
equipment and repair shops, IT in food processing, l6 in animal products 
and services, 12 in feed, seed and fertilizer, 11 lumber companies, 

9 educational and governmental agencies, and 5 firms which offered farm 
managerial services. 

Of the 615 workers who -^Tere employed in agricultural jobs, there 
were 274 or 44*5 percent in semi-skilled jobs, 92 or l4.9 percent in 
skilled jobs, 4 or 0.6 percent in clerical jobs, 76 or 12.3 percent in 
sales, 38 or 6.1 percent serving as supervisors or foremen, 85 or 
13.8 percent serving as proprietors or manager, 17 or 2.7 percent serving 
as technicians, and 29 or 4.7 percent in professional agricultural jobs. 

Eighty different occupations were found in which an agricultural 
background and/or training was required. The activities and duties of em- 
ployees varies greatly in the different occupations. In most cases, the 
fewer the number of employees in a firm, the more varied the activities 
ana duties; likewise, the larger the firm and the greater the number of 
employees, the more specific the activities and duties. The technical 
knowledge required of employees to enter and advance in agricultural occupar 
tions, other than farming, varies greatly with particular occupation and 
the phase of agriculture involved. 
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HAXIEERMAII, JERRI JIACK. Determination of the Educational Reeds df 
A^i cultural Engineering Technicians in Ohio. Dissertation, Rh.D., 

The Ohio State University. 3 OO p. library. The Ohio State university, 
Columbus, Ohio. 



Purpose.— This study was concerned with the educational needs of 
agricultural engineering technicians in Ohio and in the development of 
curriculums for the satisfactory preparation of such technical** workers. 

In brief, an effort was made to: (l) deteimine the important character- 

istics and. attributes of the agricultural engineering manpower force of iiie 
State, ( 2 ) determine the kinds of activities technicians engage in on the 
job and the technical competencies essential for satisfactory job per- 
formance, ( 3 ) develop suggested curriculums for use in the preparation 
of agricultural engineering technicians, and (if) comprehensively review 
the literature pertinent to technical workers and technical education. 

Method, — In this survey type study, two questionnaires were used, 
on a State-wide basis to obtain data from technical workers, employers, 
and jury members. The educational needs of technicians were determined 
from an analysis of responses which indicated the extent technicians 
engage in various activities and the importance selected general, technical, 
and agricultural education subject matter areas are to the satisfactory 
qualification o'f technicians . 

Findings.— Technical occupations ranging from these that are of 
narrow^ scope and limited level to those of broad scope and high level are 
found in the field of agricultural engineering. Approximately 40 percent 
of the tractor and farm me-chinery dealers ha 3 technicians in their employ 
and over one-half (5^*5^) of the technical workers in th3.s field spend 
a predominate part of their time in the area of agricultural power and 
machineiry. 

Technical workers in the major areas of agricultural engineering 
and mechanics regularly engage in groups of activities which have to do 
with giving leadership and direction, making verbal or wt*itten accounts, 
and offering advice and escperfcness to others. General education subject 
matter areas important to these technicians include communication skills 
(English composition, speech, and reading); elementary mechanics; tech- 
Mcal drawing; personnel management; electricity, magnetism and electronics 
(basic theory); and psychology. Special education subject matter areas 
considered impor*bant are basic agricultural mechanics, safety, materials- 
handling, and occupational experience. The availability of additional 
qualified workers and the adequate education of present employees consti- 
tutes the ms jor problems of eiirployers. 

Technical education characteristically is post-hi^ school, ter- 
minal,- occupation centered, less than baccalaureate degree level, specific 
preparation for employment, oriented toward math and science, and two years 
in length. Emphasis is upon technical and cognitive sld.ll in contrast to 
manipulative skill and upon skill and ability to make practical applications 
of theoretical knowledge in performing specific tasks in a speciali'zed 
field. Analysis is made of occupations to determine needs and job analy- 
sis is the basis of curriculum development. Preparation is made for occupa- 
tional proficiency in families or clusters of jobs. A proper balance of 

general education, technical education, and related education subjects is 
maintained. 
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HAMILTCS, TJ TT.T.TA M HEMY. Competencies in Agriculture Needed 'by 
Males Employed in Retail Feed DistrilDution. Thesis, M.S., 196^, Iowa 
State University of Science and Technology. 126 p. Library, lom State 
University of Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 

Purpose.-- To determine the agricultural competencies needed by 
males employed in ret3.il feed distribution, the degree of competency 
needed and possessed by employees in each competency, and to identify 
employment opportunities in the industry in Iowa. 

Method.— A panel of 15 selected managers of outstanding feed 
dealerships~in Iowa identified the important agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural competencies needed by males in retail feed distribution. 

A questionnaire was developed around this list and submitted to managers 
and employees of outstanding feed dealerships in Iowa -^rith instructions 
to indicate the degree of competence needed and possessed in the compe- 
tencies listed. Responses (iS-O) were analyzed using mean scores.^ An 
additional questionnaire was developed and submitted to a stratified 
random sample (445) of Iowa feed dealerships, asking each manager to 
indicate the number of persons employed in 195^^ 19o3, and to be em- 
ployed in 1968 and the ages of each employee presently employed. 

Findings.— Of the 4l agricultural competencies identified, 22 
were understandings and 19 were abilities. Tt-zenty-five competencies 
pertained to farm abilities and imder standings and 16 to dealership 
operations. Highest overall scores for competencies needed for all groups 
were found for the abilities to analyze a farmers credit potential and 
when to extend credit, to communicate iTith farmers, to accurately com- 
pute formulations for custom mixes with various size lots of grain deliver- 
ed for processing, to recognize potentially good customers, and the under- 
standirig of animal nutrition, health and sanitation. In 83.9 percent of 
all competency ratings, competence needed was hi^er than competence 
possessed. 

Managers averaged higher con^etency needed than possessed scores on 
their ratings of themselves and of their employees in 90-7 percent of 
comparisons made. 

Chi-square analysis was used to test the comparison of the degree 
the 10 most important competencies were needed and possessed id-thin three 
areas : vocational agriculture training, educational level and farm 

background. 

The comparison of the employer *s evaluations of employees who had 
and had not had vocational agriculture produced highly significant 
ferences for both degree competency was’ needed and possessed, possessed 
scores being lower for the employees who had had vocational agriculture.. 

Comparisons of degree needed and possessed scores for managers 
grouped by educational achievement were hi^ly significant for both degree 
needed and possessed, both scores increasing as the educational level of 
achievement increased. 

Comparisons of degree possessed scores for managers grouped accord- 
ing to years of farm background were, hi^ly significant, id.th the scores 
increasing as years of farm background increased. 



Coinparisoiis ■fcb.6 employees’ self*-evalua'cion of degree possessed 
scores, when grouped "by farm ‘background, ¥ere highly significant^ the 
scores increased as years of farm background increased. 

An estimated 12,530 males were ea^Dloyed full-time in the feed, 
giain and fer’culi.ser dealerships in Iowa in 1963* She anticipated em- 
ployment in 1967 was projected to he approximately 15,700 men. Hew em- 
ployees plus anticipated replacements for retiring workers resulted in 
an estimated 1,060 job openings in the industr:^ each year in Iowa. 



SjftHLER, AIAH AESTOID. Competencies in Agriculture Heeded by 
Ifeles Enployed in Hetail Farm fehinery Distribution. Ihesis, M.S., 

1964, Iowa State University of Science and Technology, 201 p. Library, 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology, Ames, lo'^^a. 

Purpose.— To determine the important agricultural competencies 
needed by males eii^loyed in retail farm machinery distribution, the 
degree of compebency needed and possessed by employees in each competency, 
and the employment opportunities in that industry in lom. 



^ panel of the fifteen most progressive farm machinery 
dealers in lom listed the impor-bant agricultural competencies needed by 
employees in the various occupational areas in the retail farm machinery 
industry.^ A questionnaire was developed around this list and submitted 
to 100 outstanding dealers and their employees (I79) in Iowa I’Tith in- 
structions to indicate (l) the degree the competencies were needed in 
order to effectively perform the functions of their jobs and (2) the 
degree the^couroetencies were possessed by the employee. An additional 
ques bionnaire was developed and sent to all farm machinery dealers in 
the state (1120) asking each dealer to indicate the number of persons 
employed in 195^^ 19^3^ 3'iid to be en^loyed in I968 and the ages of 
each employee presently employed. Responses indicating degree of com- 
petency needed and possessed were analyzed using mean scores. 



Of the 56 competencies listed by the panel, 3I were 
unders bandings and 25 were abilities. Thirty- one competencies per*bained 
to dealership ^management and service, l4 were in the area of farm manage- 
ment, and 11 in the areas of livestock and crop production. Hipest 
overall ^ scores were found for the understanding of the types of machinery 
used in bhe local farming area, machinei*y financing procedures, economic 
reasons for use of labor saving machines, capabilities of present and 
prospective farm machines, farm credit procedures and the ability to 
manage trade-in inventory, estimate trade-in values of used machinery, 
make machinery valuations, adapt machinery size to farm operation and 
locate failures S4ad make repairs quickly and efficiently. Competencies 
in faim management had the highest consistent scores when compared ‘iW.th 
the scores of con^etencies in other areas* 



Employer and employee scores for all competencies were higher for 
the degree of compe*cency needed than for the degree of competency 
possessed. Employee scores Were higher than employer scores for both 
degree competencies were needed and possessed. 



As years of farm experience of managers, clerical, parts and ser- 
vice employees increased, the scores for degree of competency needed and 
possessed increased. Conversely, the degree of competency needed and 
possessed decreased for sales employees as years of farm experience 
increased. 

The degree competencies were needed ?md possessed for all employees 
increased as years of vocational agriculture training increased. 

Both the degree cf competency needed and possessed for each compe- 
tency decreased as the size of Business increased. The highest scores 
were found for employees in Businesses with gross volumes of sales under 
$300,000. 

An estimated 6260 persons were employed in IO82 dealerships in 
1963, whereas 5802 persons would proBaBly Be employed in 834 dealer- 
ships in 1968. By I968, an estimated 59^ new employees will Be needed to 
fill the new joB openings in the 83^1. proBaBle dealerships, and 36I 
employees will likely Be needed to replace retiring workers. Of these 
959 new employees and replacements, 423 will Be needed as service 
employees, 139 as managers, I70 as salesmen, 70 as clerical workers, 

95 as parts men, and 53 as departmental managers. 



MABON, ELWOOD JACKSON. Competencies in Agriculture Needed By 
Males Employed in Country Elevator Grain Marketing. Thesis, M.S., 1964. 
Iowa State University of Science and Technologiy, I60 p. LiBrary, Iowa 
State University of Science and Technology, Anes, Iowa. 

Purpose. — To determine: (l) the important agricultural competen- 

cies needediDy males employed in country elevator grain marketing; 
f2) the degree each agricultural competency was needed and possessed; 

(3) factors that influenced the degree personnel needed and; possessed 
each agricultural competency; (4) the important nonagricultu='’al com- 
petencies and the degree each was needed; (5) the employment oppor- 
tunities in the industry in loTza. 

Method.-- This was a state-wide three-phase study. Sixteen country 
elevator managers in well managed Businesses were selected as a panel of 
specialists By the Iowa grain trade associations to aid in identifying the 
important agricultural and nonagri cultural competencies needed By grain 
personnel. Phase 1 : Questionnaires were mailed to 310 persons in 155 
well managed elevators. Personnel in l43 elevators (92^) returned 
questionnaires. A total of 264 questionnaires were used from 132 ele- 
vators having Both a manager and an employee who mailed questionnaires. 
Product moment correlation matrices were developed including 52 
variables. Phase 2 : The degree managers and employees needed nonagri- 
cultural competencies were evaluated By the panel. Phase 3 ‘ One-fourth 
(272 By random sample) of the most up-to-date list of 1088 country ele- 
vators was mailed employment data questionnaires (88.6^ questionnaire 
response) . 






Findings. — ffiilrty- seven agricultural competencies^ identified "by 
the panel, i-7ere confirmed hy the 264 managers and employees to he impor- 
tant competencies needed hy grain business personnel. Highest overall • 
mean scores for all employees were found for the abilities to identify 
various types of grain, to sample, weigh and grade grain, figure and 
receive grain bids, analyze a farmer's credit potential and to know 
whether to extend credit, and the understandings of moisture migration 
and its effects on grain, and grain marketing procedures. 

In general, the hi^er the level of job classification the 
greater the degree of importance of the competencies, according to the 
managers' evaluations for all three job categories and the self-evalua- 
tions by the employees. Respondents consistently indicated a need for 
greater competency than they possessed. 

Farm esrperience was part of the background of 73 percent of the 
personnel. Comparisons indicated that the group with no farm experience 
needed more, but possessed less competence, than those groups with farm 
experience • 



PHIPPS, ; UBOID AHH)'. D^ltlilRS. technical Education in and for 
Rural Areas, Technicians and Other Workers Who Weed Technical Knowledge, 

74 p. Division of Agricultural Education, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, Wonthesis study. 

Ptopos£. — To determine the need for technical education for per<- . 
sons living in and serving mural areas and to develop curriculums for 
clusters of occupations found in and serving rural areas. 

Method. — A two- stage, cluster sample of businesses draTm at random 
was interviewed. Data relating to need were projected to the population 
universe, A principal axis factor analysis with a varimax rotation was 
utilized to obtain clusters of activities and of knowledges. Factor 
scores for each job title identified was obtained for each factor 
identified. 

Findings,-- FolloT-zing is a summairy of the findings: 

1. Retailing and service functions were predominant among the businesses 
studied. 

£. Jfe.ny businesses in rural areas were multi-puipose and had several 
functions , 

3 . Technicians requiring a wide variety of technical abilities were 
employed in rural areas. 

4 . Technicians needing technical competence in the biological and soil 
sciences and in agricultural engineering were predominant among the 
technicians identified. 

5 . The need for technicians is increasing. 
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6. There is considerahle need for additional technicians in rural areas. 

7 . Technicians and other workers needing some technical education who 
are employed in rural areas may he clustered into groups in terms of their 
activities and knowledge areas. Thus, curriculums may he designed to meet 
the needs of clusters of workers needing technical education. 



VM LOH, FREDERICK ALTOT,- Competencies in Agriculture Reeded hy 
Jfeles Employed in Retail Fertilizer Distribution. Thesis, M.S., 1964, 

Iowa . State University of Science arid .Technology. 110 p. Library, 

Iowa State University of Science and Technolo/gy, Ames, Iowa. 

Purpose.— To determine (l) the important agricultural competencies 
needed by”” males employed in retail fertilizer distribution, and ( 2 ) the 
degree of competency needed and possessed by employees in each competency. 

Method.— A panel of 12 specialists from independent, cooperative, 
and incorporated retail fertilizer firms in Iowa and of the Iowa Sts.te 
University of Science and Technology identified the important agricul- 
tural competencies need.ed by employees in the vs.rious occupational a.reas 
in the retail fertilizer industry. A questionnaire was developed around 
this list and submitted to the 120 Iowa fims offering application 
and/or spreading services to farmers in 19^4 with instructions to indi- 
cate ( 1 ) the degree the competencies were needed in order to effectively 
perfoim the functions of their and ( 2 ) the degree the competencies 

were possessed by the employee. Usable data were obtained from 9^ mana- 
gers, 44 sales personnel and 43 service employees. Responses indicat- 
ing degree of competency needed and possessed were analyzed using mean 
scores. 



Findings. — Of the 29 agricultural competencies listed by the panel, 
l4‘. were understandings and 15 '^rere abilities. Thirteen of the competen- 
cies peirfcained to various phases of farming and 16 to dealership manage- 
ment and service. Hipest overall scores were found for the understand- 
ings; amoimts of fertilizer required for various levels of crop pro- 
duction; seed quality and plant population relative to fertilizer res- 
ponse; weed and insect problems and their control; and the abil.ii.ties 
to interpret a soil test report; identify fertilizer materials and 
evaluating formulas; make proper recommendations regarding fertilizer 
use and help individual customer keep a fertilization history on his 
farm; recognize good, new fertilizer practices and recommend their use; 
recognize plant food deficiency in growing crops; make recommendations 
in absence of a soil test report; and determine an individual's finan- 
cial situation and management level. 

Employer and employee scores for all competencies were hl^er for 
the degree of competence needed, than for the degree of competence 
possessed. Employee scores were hi^er than employer scores for both the 
degree competencies were needed and possessed. 



Relationships hetween selected control variables and the 10 most 
needed competencies as rated by all employees T-7ere studied using analysis 
of correlation. From the correlation matrix including only managers, farm 
background was negatively correlated with degree competence was needed for 
all but one of the competency variables while being positively correlated 
with degree competence was possessed. 

A correlation matrix using the same variables but including all 
employees was developed. Vocational agriculture training i 7 as more highly 
correlated with competencies needed and possessed than the other control 
variables used. Highest correla,tion coefficients were fovind to exist 
between vocational agriculture training and competence needed for the 
ability to make recommendations in absence of a soil test report (.325), 
competency possessed for the ability to,, recognize good, new fei-bilizer 
practices and recommend their use (.3II) and competence possessed for 
understanding seed quality and plant population relative to fertilizer 
response. (.290). 



